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NOTES. 


The debate on the Budget Resolutions has not taken 
us much farther. Sir William Harcourt (it is no longer 
a question of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) naturally 
made the most of the Sinking Fund proposals ; and of 
them it is not difficult for an Opposition to make a good 
deal. Finance gives Sir William his one chance of 
successfully posing in sincerity. But we all knew 
before that this is not a great Budget; it is however 
asmooth one. We do not pretend to admire it, but, 
of course, there are such things as political considera- 
tions. It is a delusion to suppose that a dropsical 
majority is favourable to brilliant and inventive policy. 
Such majorities always contain many who are not 
averse from stabbing friends in the back, and many 
more who see in numbers such security for their own 
side that loyalty will not forbid any vagaries or 
indolence in themselves. 


Of the ‘‘ dazzling fence” of debate Mr. Balfour is a 
past master, though he is not very successful in set 
speeches, especially on the platform. The leader of 
the House requires a whetstone on which to sharpen 
his faculties, and he found it on Tuesday night in the 
House of Commons. The growth of our national 
expenditure is a serious question ; but Messrs. Buchanan 
and Souttar are not very serious persons. Nothing could 
have been better than the light, yet sure, touch, with 
which Mr. Balfour dissipated this feeble and pretentious 
attempt to dispose of a subject which requires at least 
a commission of experts for its study and solution. 
One member proposed to except the army from the 
scope of the resolution; another member proposed to 
except the navy ; and to complete the comedy, as Mr. 
Balfour contemptuously declared, it only wanted a third 
member to propose the exclusion of the Civil Service. 


One argument, however, Mr. Balfour used which was 
unworthy of him. He contended that the House of 
Commons was estopped from condemning the total 
expenditure, because it had passed the details. This is 
rank sophistry. The particular votes are, and must 
always be, passed by the ministerial majority ; other- 


wise the government of the country could not go on. 


But that is no reason why attention should not be 
called to the fact that the total is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. It is impossible to reduce the naval and 
military estimates in present circumstances. But our 
Civil Service estimates have increased, are increasing, 


and ought to be diminished. Socialism and Imperialism 


are unquestionably costly blessings ; and it may soon 
become a question how far we can afford them both. 
By all means let us have our national expenditure 
discussed ; but let it be done by competent people upon 
a proper occasion. 


Mr. Chamberlain is surely right in saying that im- 
portant social experiments, like old age pensions, and 
municipal loans to workmen for the purchase of their 
houses, should be made slowly and tentatively. That 
the Workmen’s Dwellings Act will not have a very 
wide application, and will be operative only in districts 
like Woolwich or Devonport or Barrow, where you 
have a permanent population of workers, is a recom- 
mendation rather than an objection. The real danger 
of the Bill is that the conversion of small occupiers into 
owners may render the enforcement of the sanitary law 
more difficult. In the ordinary case where a working- 
class occupier does not do the repairs, the owner is 
summoned, and if necessary the magistrate makes an 
order. If the owner does not comply with the order, 
the local authority can execute the repairs, and recover 
the cost from the owaer. But how is a working-man 
owner, living on a weekly wage, to put in new drains ? 
And if the parish does the work, how can they sue the 
artisan for the expenses? It will end, of course, in the 
magistrate not making an order, to the detriment of the 
public health. 


They who thought that the Duke of Devonshire’s 
commonplaces as to making way for younger men were 
immediately prophetic, ‘‘ looked beyond him quite.” 
The Duke did not mean anything of the kind. He 
had not, and has not, any intention of resigning; 
which is satisfactory, for, in spite of anything mere 
theorists and machinists in education may say, he is 
doing very good work in that department. There was 
true sagacity in his remarks as to the superior fitness 
of the statesman over the expert for the headship of the 
Education Department. Government by experts is a 
Fabian ideal, which no one who knows the world and 
the men and women who live in it, does, ever did, or 
ever will admire. 


The Government were placed in a very difficult posi- 
tion by the insinuation into the Day School Code of a 
counsel of perfection to which the finances of some 
Church schools are not equal. That from the point 
of view of- educational machinery it is right there 
should be no recognition of pupil teachers in a 
school where there are not two adult teachers, is 
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indisputable. It is just the old deadlock. If we are to 
have the best educational machinery (it may be 
nothing more), either many, in theend probably most, 
voluntary schools must be closed, or they must be put 
on a financial equality with Board Schools. Church- 
men will do well to follow the example set by Lord 
Cranborne in his speech on Mr. Jeffreys’ motion, 
and frankly. admit unavoidable deficiencies in their 
schools. They are then in a sound position to ask for 
the remedy which is not extinction. 


It is generally supposed that the Cour de Cassation 
will deliver judgment before the end of May. Anxious 
waiting is it for Dreyfusards and Anti-Revisionists 
alike. The first predict a new trial; the last the end 
of the affair and the establishment of Dreyfus’ 
treachery and guilt. Should M. Rochefort be wrong 
and his adversaries right, we may expect to hear him 
proclaim that the bench is bought, and that France, 
oppressed so long by Jewish conspiracies and combina- 
tions, has succumbed at last, and passed into the 
condition prophesied seven years ago by M. Drumont 
in his book ‘‘ La France Juive.” We may expect more. 
We may see M. Jules Guérin, director of the ‘‘ Ligue 
Antisémitique de la France,” call upon his comrades 
and sinister claques to belabour ‘‘les Israélites, les 
youpins”’ with bludgeons : a performance he has already 
portrayed pictorially on his posters, issued from his 
office, and retailed at five centimes each. For this, and 
other outrageous offences, M. Guérin will soon have to 
answer in court. No man has sown greater and 

iltier hatreds. No man has used his power more 

ely. Justly is he described by the Préfet de Police 
= ‘*the most dangerous and violent agitator in 
rance.” 


A word about the Leagues, raided at an early hour 
on the first and following mornings of March. Patriots, 
Anti-Semites, and Socialists were in bed when the 
police arrived. Keys were seized; documents and 
photographs too. Not satisfied with invading only the 
offices of these scheming combinations, the police 
_ their researches in private houses. MM. 

rancois Coppée and Jules Lemaitre were visited ; their 
cupboards and correspondence carefully scrutinised. 
Neither, however, contained evidence of conspiracy and 
crime. A sudden call on M. Jules Guérin proved more 
fruitful. Several dossiers were carried off; dark 
dossiers, doomed at iast to see the light of day. 


Paris is not pious, say the priests who practise in the 
City of Light. One, who does splendid work in sad 
and sinister Villette, goes further still. Respect for 
the dead, he declares, alone inspires the people with 
respect for the faith. Ask them no questions. Perplex 
them not over the immortality of the soul. Let them 
lament in peace. Or, you will lose them. Once, he 
continues, he mounted to the top of an omnibus and 
seated himself next to a peasant woman. Eyeing him 
angrily she grasped the iron rail before her: a 
popular superstition, this, that the touch of iron delivers 
you from the evil influence of the priest. Shortly 
after a funeral passed. And the woman, bowing her 
head, reverently made the sign of the cross. 


The amusing part about the recent Spanish elections 
was that the Government had announced, as a great 
novelty, that they would be conducted with scrupulous 
fairness. In the event, however, it was admittedly 
found to be impossible to break with old habits every- 
where, and the inevitable Government majority has 
accordingly made its appearance. This majority is 
so heterogeneous that Sefior Silvela would have all 
his work cut out to reconcile its extreme wings, even 
under normal circumstances. And circumstances in 
Spain are by no means normal just now. The Carlist 
and Integrist alliance has other resources beyond mere 
processions to the urns, and it realises that now or 
never is the moment for vigorous action. Spanish 
elections must not, of course, be judged by our own 
incorruptible standards, but a satisfactory significance 
may at least be attached to the overthrow of Sejfior 
Sagasta’s party, weighed down as it was by a record 
pA inconceivable incompetence and well-deserved 

ure. 
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Sardinians, cherishing old-fashioned ideas of loyalty 
and comprekending very little af what goes on outside 
their island, hawe extended a kindly welcome to their 
prodigat sovereign, though many of their fatted calves 
have doubtless been killed to order and the corre- 
spondents have used the usual microscopes and imagi- 
nation. It must indeed have required a strong sense of 
duty to applaud a truant Prince, whose chief concern for 


Sardinia has been the extortion of her taxes. While — 


Italy has been gratified with 6,000 kilometres of new 
railway, Sardinia has been perforce content with 
three ; the private hoards of the peasants, down to the 
wonderful old ear-rings of the women, have melted 
away before the rapacity of the tax-gatherer; and 
neither material, moral, nor even educational advantages 
have been placed within reach of the islanders. Had 
they showered stones instead of salutations upon their 
visitors, they might have hoped for redress, but now a 
cheap courtesy will presumably have sufficed to stave 
off reclamations for another generation. 


The new dispensation provided for Samoa is like a 
vote of ‘‘the previous question” in Parliament. It 
cannot be supposed seriously, even by the Germans, 
that conflicting commissioners, sent eight days’ journey 
from a telegraph office and instructed to refer home 
every disputed point, can effect a permanent settlement. 
The obvious intention has been to shelve all discussion 
for the present. This may be bad for Samoa, but has 
its compensations for England. There will at any rate 
be an opportunity of investigating German responsi- 
bility for recent events. Hitherto the German Govern- 
ment has been very correct and accommodating in 
regularly disavowing the excesses of its agents in 
remote parts of the world, but the constant repeti- 
tion of the self-same irregularities is beginning to 
breed a suspicion that the censures are not always 
so serious as they seem. This point must be eluci- 
dated, and care must at the same time be taken 
that a temporary commission does not develop into a 
permanent administration. Samoa itself may be of no 
great importance, but prestige in the Pacific is. 


The news from Manila this week indicates that the 
half-heartedness of the authorities at Washington has 
at length affected the rank and file of the forces engaged 
in suppressing the Filipinos ; General Lawton has re- 
tired from the northern districts of Luzon because it is 
impossible for the gunboats to assist him. It is signifi- 
cant that the Americans do not appear able to do much 
unless under the cover of their ships’ guns. But if the 
Filipinos are to be beaten they will have to be tackled 
in the jungles and hills, far away from the ships. 
Unpatriotic politicians in the States are doing their 
utmost to create a panic, in the hope that the Philippines 
may be abandoned and the party in power discredited. 
It is an ignoble game, which we sincerely trust will 
prove unsuccessful. If the Americans should retire 
from the task they appointed to themselves and leave the 
islands they went to ‘‘liberate” in a latter state far worse 
than their former, the great Republic can hardly but 
take the brand of coward as well as the brand of 
Cain, with which Lowell declared it to be marked. 


It is obvious that the Uitlanders’ petition, which 
arrived last Saturday, cannot be dealt with hurriedly. 
It is too important for that. Mr. Chamberlain is giving 
it the most serious attention, and he is right to take 
time before action. The Uitlanders are British subjects, 
and their demands, now first presented in the form of 
an appeal to Her Majesty, claim the fullest consideration 
quite independently of the Convention. We want to 
know where we are. Does Mr. Kruger mean to do 
anything real or not? At any rate the Government can 
do something to get that essential preliminary settled. 


The Triad Society, which is believed to be connected 
with the opposition to our occupation of the Kowloon 
Peninsula, is the most interesting, widespread, and 
formidable of the numerous Chinese secret societies. 
The striking resemblance of its constitution, symbols, 
ceremonies, and doctrines to those of Freemasonry 
point to the two systems having had a common origin. 
Its object is expressed by its double-meaning motto 
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Ming Chao, which may either be read as the “‘ Reign 
of Light” or as the ‘‘ Dynasty of the Ming.” Up to 
1644, when the Chinese dynasty termed Ming was 
upset and replaced by the ‘“‘Great Pure” dynasty, the 
Triad Society remained a strictly benevolent institution, 
but at that time it took a political aspect and adopted 
as its watchword the phrase ‘‘ Overthrow the Tsing 
and restore the Ming.” Since then it has been re- 
sponsible for most of the rebellions that have raged in 
Eastern and Central China. 


It was the brotherhood of this society that formed 
the nucleus of the Taiping rebellion, which raged 
from Tonking to Tientsin between 1850 and 1865, and 
it was the remnant of these rebels, driven across the 
borders of Tonking, who, known by their banners as 
Black Flags, troubled the French until they were 
enlisted by the Chinese Government as soldiers and 
placed as garrisons near the frontier. It was one of 
their leaders, Li Lap Yang, who, in league with the 
Triad Society, headed the rebellion which last June 
sprang up in Kwangsi and subsequently spread into 
Kwangtung, and proclaimed a new dynasty, styled 
“Vast Progress.” The proclamation sounded revolt, 
of which Heaven had signified its approval by causing 
several cities to fall, because the ‘‘ Great Pure” dynasty 
had become weak, the Mandarins were oppressive, and 
Chinese territory was being taken by foreigners. 


Among the many sources of wealth now being opened 
up by the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 


the vast forests of Siberia are by no means the least. 


important. They cover an area more than ten times 
the total area of Great Britain. The direction of the 
Siberian rivers, flowing into the Arctic Ocean, has 
hitherto precluded the possibility of exploiting this 
wealth of timber. In view of the extension of the 
railway, especially in the direction of the densely 
populated but treeless districts of China, the Russian 
Government has taken the matter seriously in hand. 
A complete administrative system has been established, 
and already three influential syndicates, two German 
and one Belgian, have been formed for the development 
of various wood and timber industries in Siberia. 
It is most regrettable that British manufacturers and 
capitalists abandon the field of enterprise in Russia’s 
Asiatic Empire to German, Belgian and French com- 
petitors. British interests there have hardly a consul 
to represent them. 


In his speech on the Indian Budget Lord Curzon 
announced that he had drawn up a list of twelve ques- 
tions to which he proposed to devote the leisure that 
officials are supposed to enjoy at Simla. But he 
maliciously refused to gratify the natural curiosity of 
even the Members of the Legislative Council by dis- 
closing the contents of his list. This device is not only 
calculated to keep public attention fixed on the Viceroy 
during the slack season but it will afford a field of 
harmless employment for the critics of Government in 
the Indian press. Suggestions witty and wise have 
already begun to appear, and the further possibilities 
are great. Following certain English precedents we 
may expect to see prizes offered for ‘‘ the twelve best 
subjects” or for the list which may prove to be in 
most exact accordance with H. E.’s unrevealed 


category. 


The design of garrisoning Landi Kotal and the 
Khyber with regular troops has happily been abandoned, 
if ever it was seriously entertained. The local irregular 
force will continue to hold the pass but will be stiffened 
by the appointment of six European officers. The 
evolution of the Khyber Rifles from the primitive 
“‘catch-’em-alive-o ” into a disciplined regiment will 
now be practically completed. They have shown them- 
selves the stuff from which good soldiers are made by 
their plucky resistance to their fellow-tribesmen in the 
late campaign. With English officers in the Khyber 
posts it will not be possible to repeat the humiliating 
experience of 1897, when the pass with its defenders 
and ammunition were abandoned to the rebellious 
tribesmen with~a fine force of all arms looking on at 


Jamrud and Peshawar. 
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There is noend to colonial problems. In Algeria the 
French are busy creating a new France, and European 
colonists have occupied a surface of 1,400,000 hectares. 
In the meantime there is peace and the indigenous 
population increases. It has risen from two and a half 
to three and three-quarter millions in twenty years ; but 
the amount of cattle and of crops owned by the greater 
number is less than what was owned by the smaller. 
Consequently the native population is chronically on 
the verge of starvation. Moreover European policy has 
regarded the native aristocracy as dangerous and has 
put down the caids and cadis. The result is that native 
agriculture is worse directed than it was, and France is 
proposing in despair the attempt to build up the tribal 
system which she laboriously smashed. ‘‘ Narratur 
fabula de nobis.” If Europeans take over African 
land, the Africans will starve, or near it; if we wish the 
Africans to work their own land, we must save them 
something at least of their familiar organisation. 


With the publication of the statistics for the six 


months from July to December 1808, the first definite. 


information has been afforded of the real effect of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. One striking fact 
is the small number of cases litigated to the number 
settled by agreement; it is estimated at less than one 
per cent. ; andthe dispute in the County Court is generally 
not about amount of compensation, but as to who 
are dependents. The Report does not refer to the fact 
that there are already sixty-one schemes approved by 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. Another 
point is that the costs of litigation are only one half 
what they are in Employers’ Liability cases. So that 
two predictions are shown to have been uninspired. 
Compared with the Employers’ Liability Act, too, as to 
amount of compensation, the advantage of the new 
measure is seen from the fact that the average on 
death is only about £85 in the former case, as againsi 
4200 in the latter. 


In the great trades, mining, iron and steel manu- 
factures, and textiles, the rate of wages has been 
rising all over the country. Between three and four 
hundred thousand have had an average weekly increase 
of g}d. per head during the last recorded month of 
March. One satisfactory feature is that these changes 
mostly came about either by sliding scales or by 
direct negotiation between employers and employed, 
or were conceded voluntarily by employers without 
dislocation of work. A more reasonable spirit seems 
slowly growing. Evidence of this is afforded by the 
recent promise of the Operative Cotton Spinners to 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, in con- 
sideration of an advance to about 75,000 employees, to 
submit proposals for an agreement under which wages 
shall be governed by the state of trade. Cases under 
the Conciliation Act are unfortunately few, but during 
March there were several applications to the Board 
of Trade for its intervention. 


Farmers are in difficulties at present owing to a more 
than usual scarcity of agricultural labourers. From 
every part of the country the reports are that it becomes 
daily harder to get men to do the necessary work. 
Higher offers of wages do not attract men to the land, 
and the ordinary rates are getting so high that in some 
places there is a tendency to allow heavier lands to re- 
main uncultivated, and to put down grass of some sort. 
A similar complaint comes from Germany. The scarcity 
of agricultural labour throughout the German Empire 
has induced an influx of labourers from Russia, Galicia 
and Italy. The causes seem pretty much the same in 
both countries—general prosperity in other trades, the 
large increase of building which is taking place in all 
directions, and the making of new railway lines. 


The Low Church party should restrain Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe. He will certainly do them a mischief. 
Last Monday he held forth in a Dissenting chapel to an 
assembly of Wesleyan ministers specially convened to 
meet him. He besought their assistance as ‘“‘ friends 
of the Protestant faith” (am odd expression scarcely 
indicative of religious conviction). The ministers 
‘“expressed strong sympathy with the great Protestant 
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section in the Church of England.” And this is loyalty ? 
What would Prebendary Webb-Peploe say if the English 
Church Union sent a deputation supplicating alliance 
and assistance from the Roman clergy as ‘‘ friends of 
the Catholic faith”? In every civil conflict it has been 
the man who brought in the outsider to help his fac- 
tion, that has caused the struggle to take its ugliest 
shape, generally, it is true, with disaster to his own 
mistrusted following. Naturally, for it is a kind of 
proceeding the moderate man detests. But we decline 
to take Mr. Webb-Peploe, simply because he is known 
for his much speaking, as a fair Evangelical type. 


Performances of this kind are on a par with that of 
spying and sending to the newspapers garbled reports 
of what is seen, which the Bishop denounced at the 
London Diocesan Conference. It is no fault of Dr. 
Creighton if he had nothing new to say on the eternal 
** crisis,” which somehow never becomes critical. Nor 
will it, if the public only take his advice and trust the 
Bishops. Ritualists who rebel against their Bishop will 
have virtually no public support ; but Ritualists who 
are victims of political attack and sectarian insult will 
have much. But the ‘‘crisis” did not monopolise the 
Diocesan Conference. Sermonsalsocame up for revision. 
Few, and they among the unfortunately not few who 
never go to church, will dispute the Bishop of Stepney’s 
proposition that the quality rather than the quantity of 
sermons wants improving. Still, the quality is not so 
bad as most people think clever to say itis. How large 
a congregation of his constituents would any member 
of Parliament hold who addressed them regularly once 
a week ? 


Should the Duke of Connaught ever ascend the throne 
of the Coburg and Gotha duchies, his will be a great 
loss to the nation, and more especially to the army. 
In these days of poor recruiting and other difficulties, 
the presence of so universally popular—as well as 
eminently capable—a leader is a great benefit to the 
service. The Duke has this advantage over other 
generals. He has served in every combatant branch of 
our army—cavalry, artillery, engineers and infantry— 
and is imbued with the best traditions of each. Then 
he knows the soldier and his ways, and so can get on 
with him. The Duke would make an admirable Com- 
mander-in-chief. Happily he is passionately English, 
and we doubt if he could bring himself to resign his 
English citizenship for even a throne—in Germany. 


Sir John Lubbock has wasted a good deal of ink 
and paper in proving a conclusion obvious to any- 
one with an elementary knowledge of business, 
namely, that the telephone, like the telegraph, will 
be run by the Government at a loss. The Govern- 
ment at present takes a tenth of the gross receipts 
of the telephone company, and Sir John Lubbock 
asks why the Government should not be content 
to pocket this sum without any risk or trouble. 
With all due deference to Sir John, he is not at the 
centre of the situation. To the community at large it 
is more profitable that an efficient telephone (or tele- 

aph) service should be run at a loss, than that an 
inefficient system should be run at a profit. This may 
sound like a paradox, or a bull, but it is an economic 
truth. Asno private company can run asystem at a loss 
the work must be done by a public authority. The 
community can afford to make good out of the taxes 
any difference between receipts and expenditure: the 
balance of profit is still on the side of society. 


Has London less courage than Paris ? The Parisians, 
outraged by certain ‘‘ ornamentation ” going on at the 
Louvre some three years since, rose in indignation and 
insisted that the thing should stop. It did stop; the 
unfortunate scheme of decoration remains happily 
unfinished. Forty thousand pounds have indeed been 
wasted ; but that was not allowed to be an argument 
for going on with a false start. Are we going to be 
behind the Parisians? Are we going to admit that we 
care less for S. Paul’s than they care for the Louvre? 


The injury that was being done to the Louvre was 


not the disaster that threatens the Cathedral. 
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THE PRIMROSE ORATION. 


i hed is to be regretted that Mr. Balfour said not a word 

about Lord Beaconsfield in his speech to the Primrose 
League gathering in the Albert Hall. Mr. Balfour is 
not by temperament a hero-worshipper, and this is not 
the first time that he has let us see that however much 
he may respect authority in matters religious, he does 
not venerate it in politics. It is not so long ago since he 
answered an allusion in the House of Commons to the 
Tory tradition of foreign politics by the remark that 
Lord Beaconsfield was dead. Dead he is, to be sure, 
as dead as Queen Anne: but he has “left us the legacy 
of heroes : the memory of his great name and the in- 
spiration of his great example.” Sir Wemyss Reid 
tells us how Mr. Gladstone gloated over the fact that 
at one time Lord Salisbury was ‘‘out with Dizzy.” 
Mr. Balfour should not allow us to suspect that there 
still lingers a disposition in certain quarters to under- 
value the original genius, to whom the present leaders 
of the party owe a large share of their power and 
popularity. 

It is significant that, after skating over the thin ice 
of religious differences in the Church, Mr. Balfour 
should have devoted the main portion of his speech to 
the question of finance. The First Lord of the 
Treasury had a preliminary canter over the course the 
night before in the House of Commons, to which we 
allude in another part of the Review; and perhaps 
some of the impatience which he then displayed was 
due to a feeling that his Albert Hall speech was being 
forestalled. Be that as it may, we are glad that Mr. 
Balfour recognises that our annual expenditure is a 
subject which excites interest, and on which it is not 
impossible that the next election may turn. We do 
not think that Mr. Balfour was particularly happy 
in his remarks on the suspension of a portion 
of the Sinking Fund. As _ everybody knows, 
instead of setting aside some 7,000,000 for the 
reduction of the National Debt, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to set aside 45,800,000, which 
was the amount set aside in 1890. We think that in 
view of the imperative demands upon the Imperial 
Exchequer for purposes of national defence this opera- 
tion is perfectly justified; but we do not see that the 
price of Consols has anything to do with it. In 1890 
Consols stood at 96: to-day they stand at over 110; or 
in other words they have risen 14 per cent. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has therefore to 
spend to-day £812,000 (to be exact, for Mr. Balfour 
said £800,000) more than he spent in 1890 to 
redeem the same amount of Consols. Mr. 
Balfour makes the astounding comment that for this 
extra £812,000 ‘‘absolutely no return is obtained by 
anybody except the existing holders of Consols. So 
far as the nation is concerned, so far as the taxpayer is 
concerned, so far as those who have to provide the 
money is concerned, it might as well be thrown into 
the sea, because it serves no useful purpose whatever. 
Consider what you can buy with £800,000. It is 
more than we have given to the voluntary schools, 
for which we are so violently attacked. It is more 
than we have given to carry out that great reform, 
the Irish Local Government Act, for which also 
we are violently attacked. For £800,000 you can 
very nearly build an ironclad.” Really this is 
rather schoolboyish finance. The £812,000, which 
go into the pockets of the holders of Consols, represent 
a simple addition to the national wealth of 14 per cent. 
This increment, which some fools call unearned, re- 
presents the fruits of our national industry reaped by 
those who have invested in the funds. This sum of 
£812,000, which “‘ might as well be thrown into the 
sea,” broadens the basis of our taxation, increases the 
amount on which income-tax is leviable, and, were it not 
for fresh expenditure, would reduce by 14 per cent. the 
burden of general taxation. Mr. Balfour was of course 
only repeating at the Albert Hall the argument which had 
been used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House of Commons, namely, that the increasing price 
of Consols is a reason for reducing the amount set 
aside for the reduction of the Debt. Do Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach see where this argument 
leads them? It is mathematically certain that, unless 
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we are involved in a big war, the price of Consols will 
rise to 120, and ultimately much higher : the purchases 
of the Post Office Savings Banks alone will ensure 
that. Do Mr. Balfour and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer mean to say that as Consols rise the 
Sinking Fund is to be reduced, and that when Con- 
sols touch, say, 130, it is to be abolished? They 
are loud in repudiating any such intention: yet 
that is where their argument lands them. By 
far the most serious point in connexion with the 
redemption of Consols has not been touched by either 
Mr. Balfour or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach : we mean the 
action of the Post Office Savings Banks alluded to 
above. The Post Office Savings Banks are bound to 
pay their depositors 2} per cent. on their deposits, 
which must be invested in Consols. At the present 
prices, no class of Consols pays anything like 2} per 
cent. : the highest return, that on the New 2} per cents, 
is about £2 3s., while on the other classes it is 
a bare 2 per cent. The Post Office Savings Banks 
invest about £9,000,000 a year in Consols; they 
are the most potent agency in putting up the 
price, and thus in widening the difference between 
the 2} per cent. which they have to pay their 
depositors and the actual return on their investment. 
This difference, which is already } per cent., has of 
course to be paid out of the Estimates : that is to say, 
the nation is taxed to provide a favoured class of 
depositors with a rate of interest they could not get 
in the market. This is a most serious question, to 
which we invite Mr. Balfour’s attention. Mr. Balfour 
compared our financial position to-day with what it 
was in the days of Sir Robert Peel, and legitimately 
congratulated the nation on the result. More than 
half a century has elapsed since Peel overhauled the 
whole system of our national taxation, and there is 
a growing feeling amongst thoughtful men that the 
time has arrived for another revision, searching and 
unbiassed, of what Mr. Balfour rightly described as 
one of the foundations of our Empire—our system of 
national finance. 


THE WEST AFRICAN LIQUOR QUESTION. 


B Bes African is ex hypothesi in tutelage to Europe, 

and Europe occasionally and with a kind of inter- 
mittent zeal asserts an interest in its ward. It does not 
suffice, apparently, that the Powers concerned in go- 
verning regions of Africa should make such arrange- 
ments as seem proper for the good of their subjects on 
their own responsibility or in concert with the States 
whose frontiers adjoin. Europe as a whole must be 
consulted ; and consequently the Conference upon the 
African liquor traffic which began to sit in Brussels 
last Thursday, includes representatives from powers 
like Russia and Holland which do not administer 
an acre of African soil. Holland has certainly a stake 
in the matter, for it is directly to the interest of 
Holland that a great quantity of gin should be imported ; 
but Russia has not even a trade to be considered ; yet 
her voice will count for as much as that of France or 
England. Practically the question concerns only the 
West Coast of Africa; and if it is desired to prohibit or 
limit the importation of European spirits between Cape 
Verde and Walfisch Bay, the reasonable thing to aim at 
would have been a joint understanding between England, 
France and Germany ; since any decision which they 
arrived at could have been enforced with ease upon 
Portugal and the Congo State. Something might have 
been done in this way. In Germany opinion is strong 
on the point: the Reichstag in 1894 passed a unani- 
mous resolution in favour of suppression of the traffic, 
and since Bismarck’s retirement the country has not been 
governed in the interest of distilleries. If England and 
Germany had agreed, for instance, upon a high uniform 
tariff, France, always accessible to sentimental con- 
siderations, would not have consented to be left behind 
in the march of civilisation. But as it is, the thing has 
been done with all due formalities, and after intermin- 
able delays the Conference will accomplish nothing. 
Germany is not afraid to meet us in any market, but if 
she can have advantages on her side, she is very willing 
to profit by them. France is far more concerned on the 
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West Coast to hurt our colonies than to benefit her 
own ; she is convinced that whatever happens we shall 
not lower our tariffs to the level of hers; that con- 
sequently spirits will remain cheaper in French ports 
and markets than they can be in the neighbouring 
English possessions, and that this bait will draw into 
her hands the trade of the interior. She will therefore 
decline to raise the duties, and will be in no danger at 
a Conference of several Powers of finding herself in a 
minority of one. Russia and Holland at all events may 
be relied on to countenance her attitude. 

Practically then there is no chance, or so we think, 
of seeing a high uniform tariff adopted along the coast. 
We shall have to take our own line. As regards the 
question of direct revenue from the duty, it is held that 
upon the whole a greater sum will be produced by a 
high tariff than by a low one; the importation will not 
fall pro rata. Indirectly the duty does very seriously 
affect revenue. Spirits must always be a leading 
article of the African trade while they continue to be 
sold there ; and if we sell spirits dear while the French and 
Germans beside us sell them cheap, we mustexpect to see 
alarge proportion of the trade for other goods which we 
have had or might have had go into those countries ; 
also we shall have to spend large sums in order to 
prevent smuggling across our border. That is the 
ugly side of it. Atrican trade is not specialised. Ifa 
merchant comes down a month’s or two months’ journey 
to the coast, he does not buy his spirits in Porto Rico 
and go on to Lagos for his cottons; he buys both in 
the same place, and at present tends increasingly to 
buy them in Porto Rico. Moreover, even if we limit 
the importation of spirits through our ports it will be 
difficult to prevent our subject populations from getting 
their liquor from over the frontier, which would cause 
us to forfeit the advantages supposed to result from 
stopping the liquor trade. This seems to be the weak 
point in the position taken up by Sir George Goldie and 
the Niger Company. When they became fully organised 
as a governing body, they adopted a policy which on 
moral grounds it would be impossible to overpraise. 
They prohibited the sale of spirits north of the seventh 
parallel—that is, throughout nine-tenths of the whole 
country which they administered. South of the seventh 
parallel they were obliged to continue the sale of spirits 
because their territory formed a wedge between the 
Lagos Hinterland and the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
British possessions in which the sale was permitted, 
and nothing short of an army of occupation would have 
prevented the importation. But the profit made by the 
company as trader on the sale of spirits was practically 
covered by a duty charged by the company as ad- 
ministrator—it was spent, that is, in paying judges 
and maintaining a military force. The region in 
which the sale was prohibited was sufficiently remote 
from the coast for the prohibition to be operative, 
and it was Mohammedan, so that the company in 
commanding the native rulers under its protection 
to enforce prohibition, was merely enjoining upon them 
the observance of their own religion. But at present 
the Lagos hinterland is fully occupied by British troops, 
caravans can pass easily from Lagos, and the difficulty 
of keeping out British imported spirits is enormously 
increased. Even if that were met, as it may by a single 
control of all Nigeria, there will be equal difficulty in 
preventing smuggling across the long frontier line that 
divides Yorubaland and Ilorin from Dahomey and its 
territory ; so that we shall probably lose not only the 
gain to be made by selling spirits in the proscribed 
region but also the advantage which Sir George Goldie 
aimed at in enforcing upon his fellow-directors this absten- 
tion from the readiest means of earning a dividend. 

The view which the company took was this : that the 
sale of spirits checked other trade ; that a certain amount 
of labour was habitually used to produce goods ex- 
changeable for European articles ; and that if spirits were 
to be had, the produce of this labour went for spirits, 
but failing spirits, it went to buy cotton, hardware, 
needles and thread and the like, a trade in which 
there was a greater power of expansion. Women 
especially develop a healthy spirit of competition directly 
they are given the chance of shopping; and if one 
African lady gets a European table, every other lady in 
the village will want one. The company’s policy was 
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not a matter of philanthropy ; it was a matter of busi- 
ness ; they believed, as Lord Aberdare said in 1890, 
that it would pay in the long run to introduce 
civilisation, and that this was the way to introduce 
it. For that reason they contented themselves 
with a six per cent. dividend, which might 
easily have been doubled. But they did not foresee 
that after fifteen years’ existence, in which they 
added a great province to the Empire and administered 
it so that it was an example to Africa (having amongst 
other things reduced the sale of liquor to a fourth of 
what it was in that region before they took it over), they 
would be knocked on the head because Liverpool was 
jealous of them, and because France persistently tried 
to usurp their territory. Now that the Company is 
practically gone and that the Government replaces it, 
the Colonial Office will have to make up its mind on 
two points. The private trader who wants quick 
returns and has no views on statesmanship, will rush in 
and bring with him all the gin he can carry into the 
great territories where as yet there is practically no 
liquor trade. Is it good for trade, broadly speaking, 
to flood the market with spirits ? Sir George Goldie and 
the Company say no. Other observers, for instance 
Miss Kingsley, say it does no harm. If the Company 
is right, and if total prohibition is good for civilisation, 
and therefore good for trade, the Government ought to 
prohibit the liquor traffic throughout its whole posses- 
sions in West Africa. If it does not do this, there is no 
advantage to be gained by enforcing a liquor tariff so 
high as to put English trade at a disadvantage compared 
with foreign trade, yet not so high as to prevent spirits 
from being cheap. That is their present policy. If 
the spirit traffic does no harm to other trade, they ought 
to drop their duty to the level of that imposed by 
neighbouring Powers and trust to the increased move- 
ment of commerce to recoup themin revenue. But this 
raises the second question on which it is imperative that 
they should come to a decision. Does the importation 
of European spirits debauch the African ? On this matter 
the wildest statements are current. The fact, however, 
seems to be that drunkenness is very rare in West 
Africa, except among white men: and this fact is 
affirmed by officials such as Mr. Hodgson, the present 
Governor of the Gold Coast, by medical men such as 
Dr. Freeman, author of an extremely able book on 
Ashanti and Jaman, and by at least one missionary, the 
Rev. Dennis Kemp, late head of the Wesleyan Mission 
on the Gold Coast. There is further conflict as to 
the quality of the spirits imported. Mr. Bindloss, 
some of whose inaccuracies we pointed out not 
long ago, declares that the trade spirits will drive 
British sailors raving mad. Miss Kingsley on the 
other hand declares that she has submitted a fair sample 
to analysis and that it was pronounced harmless ; also 
that trade gin will not preserve fish. It is undeniable 
that gin is cheap ; it can be bought for less than three- 
pence a quart exclusive of duties in this country ; but 
we incline to believe that this points to the fact that 
few things are cheaper than water, which agrees with 
Miss Kingsley’s experience. But at all events the 
Government will have to make uv its mind whether the 
liquor trade needs to be repressed on moral grounds, 
and whether the quality of spirits supplied needs to be 
controlled. In our opinion the most reasonable and 
satisfactory course for it to adopt would be to make 
spirits of all kinds a Government monopoly, as the 
French on the Ivory Coast make powder. The Govern- 
ment would then be able to control both the amount 
and the quality sold; the shipping trade would not 
suffer; and in any case the existence of high duties 
will necessitate elaborate precautions against smuggling. 
But whatever it does, we trust that it will entirely 
neglect the opinion of the Brussels Conference. If 
France and Germany will equalise tariffs well and good, 
but Europe, as Europe, has really nothing to say in the 
matter. 


THE MENACE OF PLUTOCRACY. 


us question of the prosecution of Mr. Hooley must 
inspire the slaves of the lamp of the age with 
many humiliating reflections. While the children of 
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the morning are periodically laid low by epidemics of 
cholera or bubonic plague, we of the West suffer froma 
moral malady, scarcely less dangerous and far-reaching 
in its effects. Like many other undesirable innovations, 
this fever for makimy money quickly is of Transatlantic 
origin and growth. In a country with no aristocracy, 
no traditions, and no sense of proportion, it is natural 
that riches should command a respect which no other 
qualities are present to inspire. It were an affectation 
to pretend to despise lucre, and absurd to involve all 
its possessors in one sweeping condemnation. At 
almost every epoch in the world’s history, notably 
amid the culture and materialism of ancient Rome, 
as also in the palmy days of the Grand Monarch, 
money has been rated beyond its intrinsic value. It 
is only the rarest exception, such as a Castilian grandee, 
a Blanc d’Espagne or a Highland gentleman, whose 
character is proof against the melodious charm of 
clinking gold. Without austerity, however, we may 
be permitted to enter a protest against the monstrous 
lengths to which the present plutolatry is being carried, 
particularly in view of the degrading and demoralising 
influence which it must have upon the nation. There 
are in England so many far more fascinating idols, 
that it is inexcusable to neglect them all in favour of 
the golden calf. Even the apotheosis of physical 
force were preferable, despite many concomitant evils. 
This country would appear to have drifted into a mental 
attitude comparable only to that which obtained at the 
time of the South Sea Bubble. The example of a few 
fortunate men, possessed of neither knowledge nor 
genius nor any advantage other than a modicum of low 
cunning, is inspiring a dangerous emulation on every 
hand ; the sober and industrious are abandoning their 
honourable toil, which has contributed to the edifice of 
our national prosperity, undermining their characters 
and imperilling their integrity. In a few]cases, no 
doubt, a successful stroke brings them in more than 
they could hope to earn by years of patient effort, and 
it inspires them and their neighbours to fresh risks of 
the same or probably of a more dangerous nature. 
But it stands to reason that when the gains of specula- 
tion are merely an abstraction from the pockets of the 
losers, there must be far more disappointment than 
realisation. And the winner degenerates even faster 
than the loser. His sudden rise is comparable only to 
that of an imprudent aeronaut. He grows giddy in the 
unusual atmosphere; his head swells until it seems 
almost as though it must burst; he loses all sense of 

roportion ; and when he returns at last to solid earth, 
it is a long time before he is fitted to resume his former 
avocations. 

Blame, however, to whom blame is chiefly due. A 
self-made man is naturally the worst made man of all, 
and allowances may be claimed for native ignorance 
and an inevitable bewilderment even when intrusion is 
resented. The real culprits are those who make the 
intrusion possible and even invite it, whose sordid 
hankering after money goes so far that, if they cannot 
handle it themselves, their next aspiration is to asso- 
ciate with those who do. It is strange that your 
modern plutocrat should still yearn to enter society. 
He did so originally because the obstacle aliured him 
by its difficulty, but now that the positions have been 
reversed and society has turned pursuer, he must be 
either very foolish or very cynical to take continued 
pleasure in the chase. As for society, it were difficult 
to express too forcibly the disgust which a display of 
the instincts of the parasite must inspire in every self- 
respecting mind. We have not now in mind the case 
of those who have made money quickly by the power of 
their genius or by legitimate industry ; what we are 
protesting against is the acceptance and glorification 
of individuals whose one and only title to consideration 
is the possession of so many pounds, shillings and 
pence. It would be no more ridiculous, and certainly 
less indecent, to keep a pair of scales in our halls and 
estimate the value of our friends by weight avoirdupois. 

Did the existing state of things merely concern what 
now passes muster for society, we might be content to 
narrow our own circle or widen our interests, as 
an escape from the obsession of plutocracy. But far 
more serious issues are at stake. Having battered 
down the barriers of our private life, the new man 
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is proceeding to invest the public domain ; and those 
who have sold him a dinner or a daughter are equally 
willing to barter their vote and influence. They are 
always ready to turn up the whites of their eyes over 
the recollection of pocket boroughs, which, after all, 
were generally regarded as a solemn trust, much as 
advowsons are to-day. But they are very careful to 
slur over the fact that seats are quite as thoroughly and 
far more cynically bought, sold and delivered in the 
present year of grace. Moreover the purchasers often 
know nothing and care less about political ques- 


‘tions ; their sole concern is to obtain a fresh dignity 


and add a fresh handle to their names. - If the matter 
were not so serious, there would be a fine field 
for merriment in contemplating the explosion of 
one more democratic fallacy, the selling, like so 
many cattle, of constituents who are for ever pluming 
themselves on being so much better and freer than 
their fathers were beforethem. But as the case stands, 
we can only contemplate the possibility of future 
developments with dismay, for the shameless and 
boundless cupidity, which now stands revealed, leads 
us to ask whether there remains any single heirloom, 
duty, sentiment, principle, or friend, that the disciple 
of the spirit of the age will not cheerfully sacrifice for 
some thirty thousand pieces of gold. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


|; Centenary of the Church Missionary Society 
has been celebrated throughout a large part of 
England with immense enthusiasm. All sections of the 
community have eagerly taken part in the various 
meetings organised by the society. The Bishops, as if 
anxious to obliterate the memory of a time when 
episcopal patronage was conspicuous mainly by its 
absence, have been unusually prominent on the plat- 
forms and in the pulpits. High Churchmen have 
decently concealed any dislike of the most powerful 
Evangelical association in the country, and vied with 
their normal antagonists in exalting the achieve- 
ments of a century of missionary effort. Politicians, 
deferring to so potent and popular an organisation, 
have joined in the general chorus of admiration. 
The press has lent the aid of its great influence, and the 
public has responded to all this invitation by crowding 
in thousands to cathedrals and halls, wherever the great 
theme was debated. Certainly the C.M.S. demonstra- 
tion has brought a very useful and welcome interruption 
to the squalid and wearisome process of the ‘* Crisis in 
the Church.” The true business of a Christian Church 
is apt to slip from mind when its members are locked 
in conflict over the trivialities of ritual, or even the more 
considerable questions of legal reform. The original 
charter still declares the primary duty of the Christian 
Society —‘‘Go ye into all the world and make disciples ””— 
and ali thoughtful men will thank the Church Mission- 
ary Society for lifting religious discussion on to this 
higher plane. 

As a matter of theory Christian Missions are obvi- 
ously right. It is plainly of the essence of a divine 
society claiming to be Catholic that it should advance a 
right to the spiritual allegiance of the whole human race, 
and devote its energies consistently to the practical en- 
forcement of that right. All sections of divided Christ- 
endom are agreed on this point. The youngest sect 
and the most venerable of the churches are here at one. 
The family likeness of all Christian societies is never so 
visible as in the missionary sphere : and nowhere else 
do they wear an aspect so attractive and so noble. The 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide and the Church 
Missionary Society clearly belong to the same category 
of religious phenomena. The Salvationist, clothed in 
native costume and assimilating his evangelistic methods 
to the native taste, is evidently of spiritual kindred with 
the Jesuit piously cheating the heathen into salvation by 
substituting his own orthodox images for the soul- 
destroying idols of his convert. It is certainly a very 
interesting and suggestive fact that in the matter of 
missionary enterprise. ecclesiastical extremes come 
nearest meeting. The Roman Church and the Evan- 
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elical party find their best expression in the mission 

Id. An impartial observer might hazard the sugges- 
tion that this singular agreement must be explained by 
the fact that these widely separated Christian societies 
present within the sphere of Christendom an equal 
indifference to the intellectual aspects of the faith. 
Hence both the Roman Catholic and the Evangelical, 
precluded by the narrowness of their several creeds 
from interests which engage and satisfy the members of 
other Christian bodies, throw their whole enthusiasm 
into missionary enterprise. However it may be ex- 
plained, the agreement is manifest. In theory missions 
are involved in the character of Christianity as Divine 
and Catholic. 

When from theory we pass to experience, and inquire 
whether missions are justified by their effects, we enter 
a debateable land. It is unquestionable that a large 
volume of educated opinion regards missions with sus- 
picion and dislike. We strongly hold:that this opinion 
is mistaken, but we frankly admit that it can plead no 
small justification. It cannot be denied that missions 
have but too often been carried on by bigoted men on 
wrong lines, and have inevitably been fertile of mis- 
chiefs. In former times the Christian missionary was 
inspired by a ruthless contempt for the religions which 
he designed to supplant, and wherever opportunity was 
given him, he scrupled not to use violence against them. 
“‘Unhappy infidels who spend their lives in smoke and 
their eternity in flames” was the Jesuit Le Jeune’s de- 
scription of the Indians among whom he laboured. 
“* Which will you choose,” asked another of a dying 
woman, ‘‘ heaven or hell?” ‘* Hell, if my children are 
there, as you say,” was the mother’s answer. It would 
be easy to match such bigotry from the pages of 
C.M.S. reports, and certainly the effect of such teaching 
can hardly have been wholly satisfactory. It is, 
moreover, certain that at all times, and not least 
at the present time, missions have been danger- 
ously connected with political and mercantile 
interests. ‘‘ Policy and commerce built their hopes on 
the priests” is Parkman’s comment on the Jesuit Mis- 
sions to Canada. Uganda, Madagascar, China tell the 
same tale to-day. The alliance of ‘‘ the Gospel and the 
gunboat” is proverbial among us, and it leads some- 
times to very evil consequences, spiritual if not also 
political. Dr. Cust, a weighty authority, speaks with 
great severity of the unholy blend in the same indi- 
vidual of the antagonistic characters of the trader and 
the evangelist. 

Allowing, however, for all these evils we should 
maintain that an equitable balancing of results would 
decide that the benefits of missions far outweigh their 
mischiefs. Civilisation owes much to the Christian 
evangelist—he brings to savage and simple races the 
good gifts of a higher culture without the demoralisa- 
tion which too often accompanies trade and empire. 
Where these have come, he stands between the living 
and the dead, and arrests the waste of native life by 
the restraints of his holy religion. It is not ex- 
cessive to say that the missionaries have saved 
the Polynesians from extermination. Again, there 
can be no doubt that the presence of the mis- 
sionary is not rarely an effectual protection for 
the natives against the barbarities of traders. ‘‘ Ah! 
my fine fellows, if your friend was not here, I’d have 
the whole lot of you: what a haul!” was the exclama- 
tion of a kidnapping skipper engaged in the ‘‘ Kanaka 
traffic,” as he observed the missionary’s native com- 
panions. Bishop Patteson’s martyrdom may be placed 
beside that of Telemachus in the Colosseum as marking 
an epoch in human deliverance. Even the ‘‘ man of 
the world” will appreciate the importance in the 
interest of humanity of having some worthier repre- 
sentative of civilisation in the heart of Africa and the 
remote islands of the Pacific than the agents of trading 
corporations, or the adventurers who, impatient of the 
restraints of their own countries, seek their fortunes 
among savages in the spirit and even by the methods 
of buccaneers. The Empire owes much in name and 
credit to the unknown and unnoticed “‘ watch-dogs ” of 
the Gospel. 

It is not only in the sphere of their labours that the 
missionaries exert a beneficent influence on the world. 
Hardly less valuable are their indirect and unconscious 
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services to the nation at home. They represent in the 
heart of a materialised and cynically selfish culture a 
genuinely heroic tradition. Run over the roll of the 
national heroes for this century and note how many and 
how noble are the names of the missionaries. Almost 
every family of consequence in the country numbers 
among its members some self-exiled crusader, spending 
his life in peril and solitude in the ends of the earth. 
Every corner of the globe is hallowed by their graves. 
If English policy towards uncivilised peoples is in any 
measure swayed by altruistic considerations, it is to the 
missionaries that most of all the credit is due. If ‘‘ the 
things that are more excellent” in any measure main- 
tain their ground in the teeth of the influences which on 
all hands are vulgarising the national life, it is to the 
reflex effects of missions on English society that the 
fact must in great part be ascribed. 

Therefore we avow ourselves convinced of the worth 
of missionary enterprise, and as such we desire that 
the missionary organisations of which the Church 
Missionary Society is admittedly the greatest, should 
endeavour to remove the abuses which certainly exist 
in the conduct of missions, and seriously impair their 
influence for good. The overlapping of agencies 


involves great waste of energy, and no small scandal 


to religion. The impression made on the heathen mind 
by ‘‘the spectacle of a splintered Christianity” is the 
reverse of favourable. Surely it cannot be beyond the 
range of Christian diplomacy to prevent or at least to 
reduce this evil. The wisest authorities are agreed 
that the interest of native Churches is excessively sub- 
ordinated to considerations of uniformity. Bishop 
Valpy French avowed his belief that an Indian Church 
could only be created by native teachers, and must be 


- suffered to develop on lines of its own. Churches like 


colonies thrive best when they are suffered to go their 
own way. Bishop Patteson’s words should be weighed 
by all organisers of missions :—‘‘My own strong 
impression is that we must aim by God’s blessing at 
organising native churches under native pastors, 
regarding the white missionary simply as the pioneer 
and forerunner of the native clergyman. . . . We must 
not aim at making Melanesians English or Scotch 
Christians, but Christians generally. They ought to 
retain whatsoever may be retained of national pecu- 
liarity in conjunction with the new teaching and the new 
life.” 


SPRING AIRS. 


N OW do the woods with soft reveillee ring, 
Now in thy blood the challenge of the Spring 

Bids thee forget the narrow days behind, 

The winter weather and the winter mind, 

Nor thus with cold and bookish thought sit still, 

When pipes the thrush and flames the daffodil. 


Up then, O heart! above the funeral snows 

An Easter wind of resurrection blows, 

Charged with the spirit of new flowers to speak 
“« Rest, if thou stay,” ‘* Nay, rapture tf thou seek.” 
This way the mountain, that, the valley track, 
With fancy forth, or with remembrance back. 


Wind-blown from evening and from over-sea 

Thy being’s pilgrim past revisits thee, 

For down the sighing leisures of the air 

All thoughts of passage, that have wintered there, 
Return from coasts of an uncharted deep, 

Their plumes repainted in a tropic sleep. 

The dream-flocks gather, thou shalt hear to-night 
High overhead the whisper of their flight. ~ 

O listen! homeward flits each beating wing 

And in the spirits’ country it is Spring. 
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THE TRAGIC STREAM. 


{= grey-blue sky that lowers above Chelsea Reach 

makes a wintry setting for this grim figure on the 
pedestal. How silent the Sage is now; how silent, 
yet how eloquently scornful! The sparrows, human 
and other, peck and peer about his feet, as they pecked 
and peered while he was alive ; but his thoughts are 
otherwhere. Under his chair lie the books he will open 
nevermore ; his hands are folded wearily in his lap ; his 
long day’s work is finished. The hands are listless, but 
the rough head is still alert. With eyes fixed stead- 
fastly on the river, his thoughts, as it seems, are of the 
sea to which it flows. To him it is the river of Time; 
a clay-burdened river in ebb and flow between the two 
Eternities. He masked his pity for this trivial human 
tide with utmost scorn while he lived; and here, as in 
penance, men have set him on a pedestal to mark its 
dreary flow year in and year out. 

This grim day is surely at one with the spirit of 
Thomas Carlyle. A snell wind blows from the south- 
west; drives up great toppling clouds, blue-black in 
mass against the pallid sky, and ragged of edge. The 
low sun, sickly at the best, is swiftly quenched. With 
sudden gust the wind swoops along the Embankment ; 
old leaves and dust and straws are swept into riotous 
whirlpools. Follows a whistling blast of sleet. The 
thin trees, in a cowering row, part with their last 
tremulous leaves ; while this ancient Chelsea Pensioner, 
breathless with beating to windward, clings with his 
only hand to the granite parapet. Below us the broad 
reach of the river is fiercely smitten. The smooth drag of 
the tide is shuffled by the wind into small tattered waves ; 
the spindrift is sown riotously. A whitey-brown froth 
gathers at the piers of the bridge where the water is cut 
into strips ; while beneath the arches the mottled tide is 
sucked away in long ropy swirls. It is a ravenous tide 
on the ebb; makes greedy snatches at the swinging 
buoys in midstream; bursts in vicious spurts against 
bluff bows at anchor. In the tideway, labouring, comes 
a string of towed barges. The smoke from the little 
noisy tug is beaten down in thick black coils; each 
laden barge is awash; the squat helmsman glimmers 
through the smoke in yellow oilskins and sou’wester. 

For the most part this river is tediously domesticated ; 
to-day it has the fascinating movement of the untamed. 
A feline movement—swift, stealthy, implacable. This 
primitive wildness offers the joy of danger to the hunters, 
and the hunters are here. Five of them ina racing boat ; 
in the fashion of Englishmen everywhere and at all 
times they are keen for the risks of the sport. Wind 
and tide are against them. Their frail craft is driven 
like a long thin wedge into every slapping wave, while 
the drip from the flashing blades is whipped away in 
spindrift. The cox, despite his pilot jacket, is blue 
with cold, and his face has an anxious set look as he 
keeps edging the boat inshore out of the full rush of 
the tide. They make headway slowly, for their stroke 
is a little flurried. At the best a scratch crew, thin of 
arm and somewhat narrow of chest, but in spirit vikings 
all. As they struggle along below the parapet here 
one can see that they are dripping from head to heel; 
a bedraggled crew, with the sodden white flannels 
pasted to their straining bodies. 


They are taking chances, these five Britons, in the © 


manner of their kind. It is their religion. To shoot 
under Chelsea bridge yonder in a toy craft—with the 
tide tearing at the piers and the wind flicking the 
rough water over your knees—requires faith. Stout 
faith in yourself, at least. Yet these five, a common 
everyday five, are pulling into the swirl beneath the 
black arch with the hardiness that has sent England 
triumphantly through many a crisis. They have no 
suspicion that the struggle they are making is a gallant 
struggle—the immediate ache of every muscle is too 
dominant for such a thought. Nor is such a thought 
natural. It is enough reward if they can bring this 
thing off in good style. Theirs is the spirit that has 
made wide our empire—a prompt capacity to take 
sportsmanlike risks—and it is this spirit which is 
England’s stoutest bulwark. Steady all! These five 
are playing the game. 

They have disappeared slowly beneath the bridge. 
But now it would seem as if something untoward had 
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happened. Yonder a manis running along the Embank- 
ment—another—and another. Ah! here come the five 
adventurers, drifting back through the arch of the 
bridge. Their frail craft has been swamped. It is out 
of sight under their feet,but they are standing upon 
it in a row, as it seems, with the undertow sucking 
them down. The water gains; it is already breast 
high. Yet it is difficult to believe that here, under the 
eyes of this helpless little crowd, five men are drown- 
ing. The men themselves are absolutely quiet ; neither 
with voice nor gesture do they make it appear that they 
want help, or that they are in need of help. They 
have now sunk, with the boat still beneath them, 
until nothing but five heads appear upon the smooth 
rush of the tide as it sweeps out of the black arch. 
And it is all so very casual. One has seen men 
drowning, many a time, in transpontine drama. It 
had nothing in it at all like this. . There is no stir 
here nor outcry; nobody shrieks, or wails. Five 
heads drifting on the tide; a knot of people on the 
Embankment silent and helpless. Nothing more. But 
here at last, comes a boat to the rescue. How slowly 
he comes, that one man with the one oar! He stands 
upon the thwart and twists the oar at the stern in the 
most leisurely fashion. So it seems, at least, to those 
who watch. One of the heads is sucked under just as 
the rescuing boat ranges alongside. In a moment 
four dripping figures in flannels are clinging to the 
gunwale ; are dragged inboard with difficulty. The 
fifth, the little cox in the pilot-jacket, has gone. 
Sucked away by the undertow he has paid toll to this 


‘hungry river. A small commonplace tragedy. So quiet 


and casual has it all been that this little round-eyed 
nursemaid is startling. ‘* Poor, poor fellow!” she says 
with a sob in her voice. 

That is all. The rosy darling in the perambulator is 
laughing at the Skye terrier chasing its tail ; the butcher's 
boy starts on his errand whistling; the policeman sets 
down six lines in his notebook ; and old Thomas Carlyle 
sits grim there on his pedestal watching the tragic river 
take its trivial clay to the sea. 


THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


"T°HE sense of humour is not a virtue; it is not 
even one of those qualities which are essential 

to our conception of a gentleman; but it is an attri- 
bute which no man of our race will own himself to 
lack. Women are by no means so anxious to 
pretend to it, perhaps because men are by no means 
clear that it is an excellent thing in woman. Thackeray 
liked Amelia none the less for lacking, and Becky none 
the better for possessing, a keen sense of humour. But 
all men are inclined to regard its absence in themselves 
as an imperfection that cannot be glozed over or turned 
into an heroic defect. A man may admit bad 
temper and expect you to construe the fault into 
fine manly spirit; he will own to selfishness and 
look to be admired for knowledge of the world 
or an indomitable purpose; but he will as soon 
confess to cowardice as own to being without this 
articular quality of mind. Old Mr. Osborne in ‘‘ Vanity 
air,” who may stand excellently for a type of the Briton 
so convinced of his own value to the world that he 
dispenses himself readily from all need to be agreeable, 
could nevertheless be vastly facetious upon occasion, 
and in all probability prided himself upon his eye for a 
joke. Yet as a matter of fact the sense of humour is 
apt to militate against all those things which Mr. 
Osborne most esteemed—economy, perseverance, single 
pursuit of a narrow purpose, and plodding concentration. 
Many a man has become a pillar of the public-house for 
no other cause. He is born with that enchanting sense 
of human incongruities which makes the whole world 
as good as a play to him ; he is never driven into action 
by the mere tedium of his own thought, but wherever 
-men assemble, wherever the play is played, he sits a 
delighted spectator. He swims in an atmosphere of 
laughter and carries it with him, silent laughter it may 
be but always felt, so that his company is courted by 
those who have not in themselves this fountain of 
joy; where he goes he is welcome, and wherever he 
goes he canbe sure of pleasure. The genial influence 
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of strong drink stimulates his perception of oddity, 
loosens his tongue and the tongues about him, while it 
saps his more strenuous inclinations. And if in his 
colder moments he takes himself to task and the ugly 
noise of duty is in his ears, he has reason for reason ; 
that fine sense of proportion which is tickled by the 
spectacle of the incongruous comes to his aid and he 
calls in his power of double vision. It is well no doubt 
to work, he reflects; but from a larger standpoint look 
at the futility of endeavour. What is this insect that 
he should keep up a pother about the eternal prin- 
ciples, categorical imperatives and the rest? Everything 
in life has its humorous side and none more so than 
plain duty. At the end of life there lies perhaps the 
workhouse ; to be treated as a public benefactor, clothed 
and fed by the community ; and though perhaps the 
fate is more honorific than agreeable, yet ina wide world 
how many are the chances? To-morrow may never 
come, why fret about this day ten years? but there is 
always to-day. So, one would suppose, Falstaff may 
have reasoned ; and think what the successful merchant, 
Mr. Osborne or another, is bound to say of Falstaff. 
Yet Falstaff’s was a life lived in beautiful fulfilment of 
his ruling passion, the sense of humour, 

Consider for a moment the personages in Shake- 
speare who have this gift or faculty most strongly 
developed. For the most part they are subalterns in the 
action; your Mercutios, Benedicks, Jacques and the 
rest. Only one has a leading part to play, and the point 
of Hamlet’s action is that he does not act. He cannot 
suspend his sense of humour, this perpetual perception 
of disparity between aim and result, and it paralyses 
will. Romeo, if you like, has a pretty wit, but suppose 
Romeo had been blessed or cursed with this power of 
seeing two things together, would he not have reflected 
that after all he had come very safely out of his love- 
sickness for Rosaline and need not despair of existing 
without Juliet ? But happily youth’s hot blood makes 
the generous impulse imperious, and there is no need for 
youth to turn and strangle the laughing inward voice 
that is suggesting what fools we are to think of 
suicide because one we love will not answer our 
letters. It is rather with the grown man that such 
tendencies are dangerous; to indulge the sense of 
humour unduly is a vice of maturity. The best 
work in the world, its temperance, its justice and 
its charity, comes from men who have in them this 
genial monitor teaching them to make allowance for 
their own frailty and for that of others ; but the world’s 
driving forces are exempt from its action. Mahomet 
and Luther with this element added to their char- 
acters might have been better and more lovable men, 
but they would not have worked far-reaching revolu- 
tions. They would have been conscious of the dispro- 
portion in their whole attitude towards life. No man 
with a sense of humour can be a fanatic, for he must 
always be aware that he does not monopolise the 
world’s light ; and it is the fanatics and the hallucinated 
who change the face of nations. Mr. Gladstone owed 
his immense power to his passionate sincerity, yet it 
was the defect of his mind that he could with equal 
sincerity maintain contradictory positions, by this 
strange limitation of his view to only one half of a 
subject. Men like that are capable of feeling and 
inspiring an enthusiasm which is denied to one 
who cannot take himself so seriously, just because 
he is conscious of the whole; and they are desperately 
potent drugs in the body of a commonwealth. Yet 
mankind, and especially educated mankind, rightly 
includes in its ideal of the complete man that other 
faculty which may be so closely allied to the higher 
justice, or on the other hand may lapse into mere indif- 
ference of mind. Mr. Balfour in his old days at the 
Chief Secretary’s lodge extracted delight out of attacks 
which drove poor Mr. Forster into his grave. Literally 
he saw the humour of the situation ; and the contrast 
between the man whom he recognised in himself, and the 
murderous monster who was held up to daily reproba- 
tion, was plainly a continual fund of enjoyment to him. 
Yet plainly also the possession of this faculty would at 
all times debar him from playing, whether for good or 
evil, the part which Mr. Gladstone played to the world’s 
wonder. 

In less exalted parts, although this same sense of 
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humour is often a good shield against the tyranny of 
public opinion, the less we let it affect our personal 
conduct the better. It is well to be aware that, what- 
ever we do or leave undone, the world will continue 
to revolve, and that we are scarcely likely to alter the 
constitution of mankind. But wise indifference to 
the judgment of fools, and even the delight in their 
failure to comprehend us, should not lessen our desire 
to live on good terms with our own self-respect ; and 
the perception of an odd disparity between men’s acts 
and their reasons for acting ought not to make us deny 
the need for right action. In the finer shades of 
conduct it is still more imperative to be on our guard. 
We need not all be Romeos to kill ourselves for love ; 
but there are many things which a man seems impelled 
to do for the love of woman, and yet cannot help 
perceiving that he is three parts of a fool for doing. 
The fine aspirations, the honourable self-denials which 
spring inevitably from love, and as inevitably suggest 
the thought that they are a kind of Quixotism, have to 
be cherished at all costs. In short the sense of humour 
must not be allowed to degenerate into the sense of 


_tidicule. Ridicule is acrid, thin and apt to be spiteful ; 


keen-sighted enough but essentially seeing only one 
side, like Lockhart’s criticism ; it delights to give pain, 
whereas humour is always touched with tenderness and 
can feel even the magnanimity of folly. Wherever there 
is a point of honour, it is always accessible to ridicule, 
and in our efforts to defend it we rightly throw away 
humour as an encumbrance. Yet persons whose 
conduct is not affected by the scruple in question 
see clearer, and often see with the justice of humour ; 
there is an odd instance in a debate upon duelling 
which runs through several of the Browning love- 
letters, where the man stood manfully for his un- 
reasonable code and the woman, with a fine sense 
of humour and the most delicate tact, exposed 
its incongruities. Many a man indeed has had the 
keenest sense of humour, yet never let it play on what 
touched him most nearly. Is there any odder figure 
than Carlyle, perpetually eloquent in eulogy of 
silence? Yet the incongruity of his attitude never 
seems to have presented itself to him. He had his 
message to deliver, and he said it in season and out of 
season though part of the message was to inculcate 
upon all other men the duty of holding their tongues. 


‘THE HYACINTH FIELDS OF HAARLEM. 


HAARLEM, the city of flowers! A fair-sounding 
title, but a just one, and yet misleading. A 
** City of flowers” suggests something gay and festal, 
something after the ‘‘ violet-crowned Athens” or the 
gay floralia of Nice: something very different from the 
dull little Dutch town. And yet Haarlem is ‘‘ of 
flowers’ in an essential sense, which gives it a pro- 
bably unique claim to the title. Flowers are not so 
much the ornament of Haarlem as its very life. 
Haarlem exists for flowers and by flowers, and without 
flowers it probably would not be. So was it in the past ; 
it is so to-day. Read the true stories of the tulip mania 
and you will find this reputation as a flower-centre well 
established in the seventeenth century. And Haarlem 
has the distinction of preserving a world-wide pre- 
eminence in a country which has resigned itself to 
mediocrity. The other glories all are gone, but Holland 
is still the bulb-grower of the world. Supremacy in 
hyacinths and tulips is the one distinction left, which 
gains a niche for Holland amongst the world powers. 
No one who is acquainted with the figures of the Dutch 
bulb trade and has watched the insinuation of the 
hyacinth into the most forbidding corners of English 
urban life, will doubt that Haarlem’s industry is a 
world power. Ought not then every Hollander to be 
proud of Haarlem? Should not he take off his hat to 
every hyacinth bloom he passes? And if he is not 
skilled to bow with grace, the flower will teach 
him; for the humility of natural beauty invariably 
saves the hyacinth from any arrogance of bearing. 
True, it has not the singular grace of the daffodil, 
which learns the lesson of humility and bends its head 
just at the crisis of its glory ; still the upright hyacinth, 
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left to its own devices, is never stiff. Also, should not 
the Dutchman at every feast reserve one cup to toast 
the tulip—a handsomer cup than ever he will drink 
from? It is a pity that the Hollanders have not a 
canonising church, or S. Hyacinthus would makean ideal 
patron ; and Flower-show Sunday at Haarlem might 
be his day. That is the one day, when the natives 
seem to realise that they owe their living to these 
blossoms. Nearly everybody wears one somehow ; the 
stream of bicycles, carriages, and humans all bear the 
floral mark; they cannot be called decorated; the 
flowers often hang discourteously reversed ; still there 
is a sense of duty in it. Unfortunately, you will find no 
trace of this thankfulness in the church, that grey old 
building, by the side, well buttressed with shops. Turn 
aside from the crowd and the sunshine andenter. Clearly 
this harvest festival is a secular matter only; not a flower 
is to be seen; the. féte is a holiday without any attempt 
to make it holy. In the church the stranger is barred 
without; he must wait at the wicket of the vestibule. 
The bareness of the building agrees with the service ; 
while the disorder of a perambulating usher, incessantly 
thrusting out a little net poised at the end of a long pole 
to catch money, harmonises with the reverence of the 
men who sit out the sermon with their hats on. 

By way of contrast, take the electric tram to Leiden. 
The healthy stimulus of some fifteen miles of bright 
colour soon will dissipate the depression of that lifeless 
church, and the weary restlessness of watching the 
people without. Sunday is at least as violate with 
these Hollanders as with any Catholics. They seem 
in the spirit of their country to have made up their 
minds that greatness in any shape is over for them, 
and so resign themselves quietly to careless if 
harmless pleasantry. This innocent irresponsibility 
is irritating: look away from the people to the 
unending fields of hyacinth. Surely, if anywhere, 
here are the Elysian plains. Either side of the 
line they stretch away, acre after acre of flowers 
continuously. It is a glorious effect: these great sheets 
of brilliant colour. A broad span of the deepest indigo, 
then a stretch of snowy white, then a sea of light blue, 
and a strip of yellow, then a long stretch of pink, 
brought up sharp by a border of the vividest scarlet 
tulips, and then the quiet green till you come to the 
next farm. Not many yards and the colour begins 
again and so on the whole way to Leiden. Oh! the 
physical relief to the traveller from Rotterdam and the 
Hague when the colour blaze first bursts upon his 
eye wearied with the eternal flatness, the dykes, the 
dull grey green, the sandy soil of that unlovely land. 
The charm, of course, lies in the mass of colour. Singly, 
the blooms are not remarkable; you can see better 
this very day in London, for the best roots are sent 
to England. But not the finest bed or series of beds in 
the parks or at Kew can give much of the effect of 
flower-fields. Stand in an acre of ‘“‘Grand Lilas” and 
watch the wind take the sea of heads. The sea, 
extravagant as it may seem, is the right figure. The 
wave of the blue blossoms recalls the billows, and the 
glance of the sunlight the glint upon the water. But 
the fresh sea smell is not recalled by the heavy perfume 
of the hyacinths. If never before, you will realise then 
the truth of the figure of air laden with perfume. 
Nor is the colour impression merely the multiplication 
of the smaller effect of a bed or a border. The mass 
gives a shade that is not in the bed at all. 

But there are spots in the picture. What are 
those long heaps, constantly recurring? Refuse, 
presumedly decaying matter. Examine them closely, 
and you will see that they are just piles of fresh-cut 
flowers. Take them up one by one tenderly. Each is 
perfect ; a sweet-smelling fresh bloom; are they re- 
served as cut flowers for the market ? Not at all: they 
are cast out to decay. Here and there a bare 
bloomless stretch has struck the eye; these heaps 
are the key to the puzzle ; and soon, through none or 
Nature’s fading but by the hand of the headsman, 
these bare patches will spread into one flowerless 
desert. Every blossom is cut off singly by hand with 
a knife. Truly the bulb-farmer was right who said, 
with quite unconscious irony, ‘‘ Holland will never have 
a rival in bulb-growing, for no other country will 
ever have the time to give to it.” The flowers, it must 
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be admitted, are cut off thus prematurely for the good 
of the root ; for the bulb is not sent to England until 
it has flowered twice or thrice, which and no vice 
inherent in English soil or climate accounts for the 
weakness, or failing of the second flowering over here. 
The bulb has lived its time. The cutting one would 
not mind ; it is the ruthless waste of the blossoms cut 
that shocks. That is due to commercial policy. Put 
on the market, they might supplant the sale of roots. 
The flowers will pay better as manure. Not strange 
that the sight should breed contempt for tulips and 
hyacinths, their bread and butter, in the Haarlem girl 
and boy. Hence the absence of any kind of fences to 
the fields, which surprises a foreigner at first. But 
to the Dutchman the hyacinth not merely is nothing more 
than a hyacinth ; itis not so much. It has ceased to 
‘be a flower; it has become acrop. The flower heaps 
thrown out on the wayside are nothing to him ; they are 
merely trade refuse. If the bells of the hyacinth have 
any charm for the Hollander, it is as suggesting the 
ring of silver ; if there is any fascination in the glory of 
a yellow tulip, it is the fascination of the colour of 
gold. 


BACKGROUND IN FOREGROUND. 


ied is generally held that the most important point in 
the history of Greek drama was the invention of 
the tritagonist. That was the first step towards 
drama in the modern sense of the word. Thenceforth; 
recitation was to cede gradually to dramatic conflict. 
The actors, too, instead of being mere mouthpieces for 
poetry, became exponents of emotion, having responsi- 
bilities of their own. In the decadence, they became 
more important than the dramatist himself. The 
audience paid more attention to them than to him 
whose interpreter they had been ; whose master, accord- 
ingly, they became. Well! and nowadays we are con- 
stantly hearing complaints that the dramatist is the 
slave, and not, as he should be, the sole master in 
theatres. Whether such complaints are well-founded, 
I need not discuss. The subject is adelicate one. But, 
as some modern dramatists do feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that they have a grievance in the great power and 
popularity of the actors, I would fain point out to them, 
consolanai gratid, that the actors, after all, do not 
invariably have everything in a theatre to themselves. 
There are occasions—and they seem to become more and 
more frequent—when the actors havelittle or no chance of 
distinguishing themselves ; when their importance seems 
to evaporate altogether. There are plays—two of them 
were produced last week—wherein the actors are little 
more than shadows, flitting humbly about the stage 
without hiding the scenery against which they are cast. 
If the dramatist is sometimes compelled to write his 
play for an actor, he can, at other times, exquisitely 
avenge himself by writing his play for a background, 
for nothing but a background. So, though he may 
curse Aéschylus for that tritagonist, he should also 
bless the scaffolding that gave way under the weight 
of A®schylus’ first play. For it was because that 
scaffolding gave way that the Athenians demanded 
the building of a solid stage. And it was when the 
solid stage had been built that people saw the possi- 
bility of scenic effects. True, in Athens, scenic effects 
were never carried beyond a little conventional painting 
and a few simple machines. But, none the less, the 
marvellously elaborate spectacles of the modern theatre, 
the passionate glorification of background, are the out- 
come of a movement which owes its origin to that 
scaffold’s collapse. 

The most obvious example of the background-play is, 
of course, the autumnal melodrama at Drury Lane. 
‘There, quite frankly, the dramatist invents some kind 
of foolish story which will enable him to bring in the 
events and crazes of the past year. The two plays 
which were produced last week at the Lyceum and 
Her Majesty’s, respectively, are, of course, on a higher 
plane of drama than are the plays at Drury Lane. Or 
I should say, rather, that they stand on the same 
plane, only higtier on it. They are less obviously con- 
structed with a view to spectacle.. They have, at least, 
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the semblance of drama. And so they have a semblance 
of superiority over the plays at Drury Lane. I can 
hardly, however, give them credit for more than 
the semblance. In the writing of ‘‘ Robespierre,” 
M. Sardou’s aim was to give a picturesque picture of 
a phase in the French Revolution. In the writing of 
‘“*Carnac Sahib,” Mr. Jones’ aim was to give a 
picturesque picture of Anglo-India. In both cases, 
the story was made for the background. The back- 
‘ground was, in both cases, the motive of the play. It 
follows that neither play is good. 

‘“*Give me a couple of trestles,” said the elder 
Dumas, ‘‘ some planks and a passion, and I will do 
the rest.” ‘Give me,” M. Sardou seems to have 
said, ‘‘an exciting period, two hundred supers and 
sixty-two speaking-parts, and Sir Henry Irving shall 
do the rest.” I need hardly say that Sir Henry does 
quite loyally the best he can to make the play dramatic. 
He acts his part beautifully—how rare beauty in 
acting is!—and intensely. He puts all his subtlety into 
the part, and all his daring. All his powers he puts 
lavishly into it, and they are all quite wasted. The 
part is worthless, because the play is worthless, and 
Sir Henry, pouring into it the resources of histrionic 
genius, effects no more than the man who pours water 
into a sieve. Ina play that is not a play, no part is a 
part at all. In ‘‘ Robespierre” nothing exists but the 
background. Of course, there is some kind of story— 
even M. Sardou has not yet reached in his art that 
culminating point when he will be able to dispense 
altogether with a plot. The motive is the paternal 
motive—father against son, son against father. A 
dramatic play might, of course, have been made 
from this motive. But M. Sardou had not sat down to 
write a dramatic play. If he had developed this 
motive at any length, or with any force, he would 
have obscured his background. So he just allows it to 
bob up occasionally, unassumingly, in the course of his 
play ; makes of it a mere thread for the stringing of his 
‘* stirring scenes of stirring days.” In the first act we 
see the lady who had been Robespierre’s mistress. We 
have a long description of Robespierre. Robespierre 
comes on and is characteristic. Before the end 
of the act he sends men to arrest as an aristocrat the 
lady whom we have already seen. The first scene of 
the second act is the courtyard of the prison of Port- 
Libre. The lady is among the prisoners, but the 
prisoners are, of course, the important thing. Her son 
comes to visit her, and there is a painful but brief scene 
between them. The officials arrive with a list of the 
prisoners who are to be guillotined next day. The 
reading of this list occupies the rest of the act. Every 
prisoner has some kind of affecting business to perform 
as his name is read and he makes his exit. The name 
of the lady has not been read out. Her son rejoices 
as the curtain falls. The second scene shows 
us the Festival of the Supreme Being. (Through- 
out the play, the stage-management is absolutely 
perfect.) There is a long procession. Robespierre 
comes on. He begins his oration. His son interrupts 
him and denounces him, and is arrested. Robespierre 
does not know that it is his son. So ends the second 
act. In the third act, Robespierre recognises his son, 
and learns that it is the boy’s mother whose arrest he 
ordered. Inthe fourth act, he has a brief scene with 
the mother, who is now at liberty. Miss Ellen Terry, 
who plays the mother, was very nervous on the first 
night, and frequently forgot her words. But, as the 
words were of no importance, this did not much 
matter. The tumbrels are to pass the window on 
their way to the guillotine. Will the son be in one 
of them? As each tumbrel passes, the father and 
mother gaze distracted from the window. The last 
one passes. The son is not in it. The curtain 
falls. 

Then comes the scene in which Robespierre sees the 
ghosts of his victims. The ghosts struck me as being 
the most material figures in the play. In the last act, 
the son reappears. He supposes that his mother has 
been executed. Someone gives him a dagger and he 
rushes out. Then we have the National Convention. 
Robespierre is denounced from the tribune. As 
Tallien, Mr. Laurence Irving ‘delivers a wild ‘speech 
in a manner that stamps him; once and for all, 
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as the young actor with genius. Genius is a 
dangerous word, and one which I have not felt 
compelled, hitherto, to use in my dramatic criticisms. 
It is also an odd quality to discover suddenly in 
the fifth act of a play like ‘‘ Robespierre.” Nevertheless 
—at the risk of turning his head—I declare that Mr. 
Laurence Irving has it. I advise those of my readers 
who are going to the Lyceum to watch for his per- 
formance in the last act. If (like several people who 
were sitting near me) they are idiots, it will make them 
titter. But if they have any sensibility to acting, they 
will, I think, agree that I have not been ‘‘ gushing” 
unduly. My praise of Mr. Laurence Irving may sound 
a little inconsistent with my suggestion that in plays of 
this kind the actor has no real chance. It is not really 
inconsistent, however. The actor has no chance of 
moving his audience; but he can, at the same time, 
show them that he could move them in another play. 
Thus, Sir Henry Irving acted finely throughout the 
evening, though he could not move us to any interest 
in a part which was but the embarrassed shadow of a 
part. In like manner, his son, though I did not care 
twopence about what he had to say, won my admira- 
tion by his way of saying it. Toresume! Robespierre 
tries to gain a hearing, but is howled down. He 
shoots himself, and the play is over. Or, to speak 
strictly, the spectacle is at an end. The spectacle has 
been superb. Anyone who regrets not having seen 
the French Revolution should go at once to the 
Lyceum. There he will see quite as much of it as is 
good for him. By the way, how curious it is that that 
orgie of prigs and cut-throats which was to result in so 
many eternal benefits to the human race has now abso- 
lutely no significance in the world, except as providing 
a background for melodramas in London ! 

I have no doubt that India, long after the Russians 
have relieved us of it, will still be used as a background 
by many dramatists in England. It is tremendously and 
obviously picturesque. Mr. Jones, quite rightly, thought 
that much might be made of it. Having chosen it as a 
background, he proceeded to evolve a story that should 
serve as an excuse for it, an excuse for jewels and pun- 
kahs, night attacks on insurgent tribes, beleaguered 
garrisons, and so forth. Unfortunately, he did not 
choose the right kind of story. His story would be all 
very wellfor a quiet little comedy, but it is not strong 
enough for the wear and tear of the lurid Anglo-Indian 
tableaux on which he tacked it. A colonel and his sub- 
ordinate officer, both in love with a married coquette 
who cares for neither of them and keeps both of them 
in vague, bewildered suspense, encouraging now one of 
them, now the other, without any definite reason or 
purpose or result—such a motive as this would be well 
enough if it were developed as comedy, with fine shades, 
in a small theatre; but it is an ineffective accompani- 
ment to Anglo-India in London. It seems a little 
subdued. It does not compel one’s attention. It is 
drowned by the bugle-notes ‘‘ without.” Mr. Jones 
should have chosen some strong, vivid, melodramatic 
story of passion. If he had made the coquette a 
definitely bad woman and had made her the wife of the 
colonel ; if he had then made her the temptress of the 
subordinate officer, who, loving her, would nevertheless, 
in loyalty to her husband, his friend, reject her ad- 
vances ; if he had made the colonel falsely suspect 
his friend of scheming against his honour and 
had—in fact, if Mr. Jones had adapted the story of 
Potiphar’s wife, or some other story of strong, 
straightforward significance, I fancy that his play 
would have appeared much better than it does. 
As it is, there is practically no play at all. 
There are gorgeous spectacles, a great many 
characters, a great deal of noise. One sees Anglo- 
India, just as at the Lyceum one sees the French 
Revolution. It is an interesting place to see. But one 
cannot really get up any personal interest in the charac- 
ters of a play which is scarcely more dramatic than was 
the Indian Exhibition at Earl’s Court. There is a very 
strong cast, and Mr. Tree, Mr. Waller and Mrs. 
Brown-Potter play the three principal parts for all they 
are worth; but the parts are worth so little, that the 

rformers cannot make much out of them. At Her 

ajesty’s, in fact, as at the Lyceum, the background is 
the beginning and end of the matter. Max. 
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HANDEL AT HAMBURG. 


T seems ridiculous, but it is true that I have come 
all the way to Hamburg to be present at a concert 
given by a suburban choral society. Its name is much 
too long to be printed in one issue of the Saturpay 
Review, and the effort of writing is almost enough to 
turn the English brain, just as the effort of speaking it 
gives the English tongue an almost fatal twist. It is 
as well to make up one's mind at once that the name 
does not matter, or can be sufficiently indicated by 
the brief sentence: The Conglomerated-Wellmeaning- 
Association of the Friends of the To-be-sung Music. 
The main thing is that in proportions this society 
resembles many an English provincial choral society. 
There are, I should guess, some two hundred singers; 
and the altos and basses are too weak quite to hold 
their own with the trebles and tenors, particularly when 
the last choose to become ferocious in their handling of 
upper G's and A’s. At the beginning of the concert I 
sat in one of the front rows; but perceiving that 
my ears were likely to suffer from the continual 
tenor vindictiveness, I retired to the back of the 
hall, where not only was the total effect of the 
chorus much better, but a special icy draught prepared 
for the grave those who by remaining there showed 
their insusceptibility to the perfect loveliness of German 
vocal art. One difference between a German and an 
English choral concert struck me at the outset. The 
piece I had come to hear was Handei’s ‘‘ Saul.” Now 
we all know what Handel chorus-singing is in England. 
Unless a chorus or a passage in a chorus is distinctly 
marked to be sung softly, everyone howls for all that 
he or she is worth ; and one rarely hears the accom- 
paniments of the band. A raw mass of vocal and organ 
tone overwhelms strings, wind—in fact everything save 


the drums and trumpets. Here at Hamburg the band - 


was much larger, and despite the unruliness of the 
tenors to which I have referred, the chorus was kept 
much more subdued. There was an unmistakable 
attempt at some sort of balance ; one actually heard the 
accompaniments ; and during a great part of the evening 
the music gained by that undeniable fact. Only in 
Handel’s hugest climaxes did it become evident that for 
want of a Handel tradition Hamburg went as far wrong 
on one side, as because of a Handel tradition. England 
goes wrong on the other side. We were given ‘‘Saul” 
with his hair cut and combed and his moustache waxed in 
the military fashion; he worea German morning coatand 
a white neck-cloth to save him from catching cold; he 
was shaped and dressed, in short, according to the 
Hamburg German’s notion of a gentleman. Those 
tremendous windinyg-up passages of the huger choruses, 
where Handel, as Mendelssohn said, rushes in with his 
kettle-drums and seems to be belabouring them him- 
self, came off calmly, tamely ; and it was obvious that 
the tradition followed was not one that might have 
been derived from Mendelssohn’s obiter dictum, but one 
derived from Mendelssohn’s manner of interpreting his 
own compositions. In spite of the Hamburg opera-house 
and the popularity of Wagner, one cannot help seeing 
that, even though it be secretly, Mendelssohn is still 
regarded as one ot the kings of music in this North- 
German Petticoat Lane. There seems to be no Jew 
_— here : possibly there may be a Christian one. 

nd Handel’s biggest choruses will not stand singing 
in style suited to that weakest, tamest, least pungent 
example of how not to write for the chorus, ‘‘ Lauda 
Sion.” Composure and restraint in art are very excellent 
things; yet surely one should never feel that there is 
no excitement to compose, no energy to restrain. 

The allurement that drew me hither was the prospect 
of hearing a really fine rendering of ‘‘ Saul,” of hearing 
** Saul” somewhat as Handel meant it to be heard, and 
without those adulterations called ‘‘ additional accom- 
paniments ” with which our English musicians are so 
passionately fond of destroying masterworks of the old 
time. The craze is quite comprehensible. After the 
ear has been filled with the richness of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky, the scores of Handel and all the old 
men seem pitiably thin. One cannot see how they 
can possibly sound well, cannot believe they can 
possibly sound well. I myself once wrote additional 
parts for the ‘‘Stabat Mater” of Pergolesi ; and Pro- 
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fessor Prout liked them and Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
approved them. But when Dr. Mann gave the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” in the chapel at King’s College, Cambridge, with 
Mozart left out, the error of the whole business became 
apparent tome. The old works not merely sound well 
without modern additions: they sound better: the 
additions seem then to be nothing more than blatant 
impertinences that cover the beauties of the originals. 
Mozart, or Sullivan, or Prout, writing extra ac- 
companiments to Handel, is in the same position 
as a Richmond decorating S. Paul’s Cathedral—though 
[admit that between a Mozart, or even a Prout ora 
Sullivan, and a Richmond there is a wide difference. 
My score of Pergolesi went into the fire? 1 wish Pro- 
fessor Prout’s of ‘‘ Saul” and ‘‘ Samson,” and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s of ‘‘ Jephtha,” would follow. Sir Frederic 
Bridge has already discarded Mozart’s lovely, though 
superfluous and indeed entirely wrong, additions to the 
‘Messiah ;” and perhaps in a couple of centuries only 
antiquaries will know that they ever existed. 

After hearing even so inadequate an interpretation of 
**Saul” as this in a Hamburg suburb, I am convinced 
that the work needs nothing but artistic conscience in 
the performers to sound fine, noble, expressive, to 
become popular as a wonderful musical version of a 
terrible, weird and sometimes lovely story. In England 
“Saul” has never been appreciated. It is certainly 
one of the most, if not the most, dramatic of Handel's 
oratorios ; and it will not bear the English traditional 
way of doing Handel any more than it will bear last night’s 
Mendelssohnian treatment. Even so able a musician 
as Professor Prout—for whom, as my readers may. 
remember, I have a high admiration—has shown by his 
performing edition and performing additions that he 
understands nothing of its strength and not all its love- 
liness. The worst of it is that Mr. Prout’s is now 
It would 
be well worth some publisher’s while to issue a com- 
plete ‘‘ Saul,” and it would be worth the while of 
some musician with a keen eye for the dramatic to 
make a selection that could be got through in, say, two 
hours and a half, without omitting any vital or 


*‘ supremely beautiful part of the story. The whole 


should be printed, and the numbers making a perform- 
able selection indicated. Until we get a Bayreuth in 
England where not only master-operas, but the 
master-symphonies, masses and oratorios can be heard 
under Bayreuth conditions, no audience or unit of an 
audience will sit out ‘‘ Saul” to the end. For this per- 
formance Dr. Chrysander, the greatest Handelian and 
Handel authority in the world, made a selection. He 
cut away recitatives, songs, symphonies and choruses 
that would have taken 110 minutes to get through, 
and yet, with extremely brief intervals between 
the parts, the concert lasted rather more than 
two hours and a quarter. In England, where 
Handel’s name is more potent than it is in Ger- 
many, we could perhaps put up with two-and-a-half 
hours of him. Unfortunately a great part of ‘‘ Saul” 
consists of recitative, and the art of singing Handelian 
recitative is quite forgotten. Sung as it generally is 
sung, with no ornament save the incessant appoggia- 
tura, certainly it is barren enough. Here, however, 
with the ornaments to some extent restored by Dr. 
Chrysander, much of it was magnificently effective ; 
and what, in vocal art, can be done in Germany where 
there are few singers, or none, can surely be done in 
England where there are plenty of singers. Besides 
the dulness of the recitative, another fault is found in 
‘‘Saul:” much of it is said not to be Handel’s. Well, 
it is true that Handel never hesitated to make use 
of other composers’ material. Indeed, all the com- 
posers of that time were fairly expert . thieves. 
But Handel did the thing in a royal manner, and 
occasionally revealed a keen sense of humour. Kaiser, 
for instance, with a view of ‘‘knocking out” 
the brilliant and too successful young man, wrote 
an opera on a subject which Handel had just treated. 
Handel thereupon wrote another opera, using all 
Kaiser’s music, and improving it in nearly every bar. 
But he has lifted little for ‘‘ Saul :” it is, in the ordinary 
use of the word, one of his most original works (though 
it might easily-be proved that he never showed greater 
and finer originality than in the way he used other 
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The scene of Saul with the Witch of 
Endor is his own; and if he stole David’s Lament for 
Saul and Jonathan, ‘‘ In sweetest harmony they lived,” 
with that astonishing alteration of the opening phrase 
when the chorus enters at ‘‘ how low the mighty lie,” he 
stole it from some master of a nobler, more splendid, 


people’s music). 


pathos than his own. The chorus ‘‘ Envy, eldest 
born of hell” is fine rhetoric; the trio ‘‘ Along the 
monster atheist strode” is a quaint anticipation 
of the giants’ music in the ‘‘ Rhinegold;” the 
witch’s invocation ‘‘Infernal spirits” is gorgeously 
showy opera music. The best things in ‘‘ Saul”—the 
‘* Dead March,” the chorus ‘‘ Mourn, Isratl,” the finale 
‘*Gird on thy sword,” that really ghastly witch scene— 
are Handel’s very best:-each is admirable music and 
admirably in its place; they are huge landmarks in the 
history of music, and cannot be compared with any- 
thing else. Those who have only heard Costa’s vile 
perversion of the ‘‘ Dead March ”’—for Costa could not 
keep his defiling fingers even from that perfect achieve- 
ment—have no notion of its stupendous effect when 
played as Handel marked it to be played, with the 
refrain full and soft. Costa’s arrangement was surely 
intended for the funeral of a brilliant charlatan. There 
is nothing brilliant or of pomp-and-ceremonial in the 
thing as Handel left it: he gave us simply the pathetic 
stillness and majesty of death: the desolation of death 
comes with the succeeding chorus. 


‘“LARGELY EXPERIMENTAL.” 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s may be thanked for exposing 
in a word the alarming frivolity of which a ‘‘ com- 
mittee of taste” is capable in dealing with the Church 
entrusted to its care. Questioned by a deputation from 
the Institute of British Architects he replied that the 
decoration under the dome was “‘ largely experimental.” 
The statement is not in its plain meaning very plausible. 
If the committee wished to judge of the effect of tattoo- 
ing the church with patterns less pleasing than those 
applied by Dyaks to their skin, if they had a fancy that 
chips of gaudy glass would brighten up so ugly a build- 
ing, they had full material for a judgment when a first 
quarter of the scheme was completed. It was not 
necessary to double, then to treble, and now to quad- 
ruple the experiment. And the Dean, playing urbanely 
with deputations to an accompaniment of hammer-tap- 
ping, must be reminded that the proceedings appear to 
outsiders much more large than experimental. 

What he really intends to convey however is probably 
this. ‘‘ Experimental” means that the authors of the 
scheme, who were so delighted with a section that they 
put the rest in hand, are now so taken aback by the 
reception of their precious scheme that they are as 
ready to condemn as before to admire. But if that is 
what is meant why is the work not stopped? 
‘‘Largely” is a word brought into vogue by the 
exigencies of Broad Church theology but now employed 
in matters where exact statement is possible and 
desirable ; in this connexion it may be taken to mean that 
the committee hope, by throwing overboard the stencill- 
ing, to save the glass ornaments. It is essential that 
none of those who are protesting against the scheme 
should countenance so futile a compromise. Either 
let us have Sir W. Richmond or Sir Christopher Wren. 
The admirers of either will not be content with a mix- 
ture. It will not be necessary to strip off the mosaic 
in the quarter-domes. These are spaces that might 
reasonably be treated with mosaic, and a coat 
of plaster will put them to rights when the 
subscribers have had their money’s worth of pleasure 
out of them. But all the tinsel and tattoo around 
and above these is of a piece, and a contradiction 
of Wren’s design, and the glass panels, if left on the 
jambs of Wren’s piers, will continue to taint the architec- 
ture. The quarter-dome shapes were designed by 
Wren ; these were not and could not have been. Who 
would tolerate this kind of treatment if applied to 
verse? Suppose a man witha love of snappy sentences 


- let loose upon Milton’s verse and cutting up his rolling 


lines into new sections. Thus for 


Still in their station all the planets stood, 
- While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
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We should read 


The planets kept their place. They all stood still. 
Up went the pomp. ‘It was a gay affair. 

_Ifthe stopping of Milton’s verse, its alternation of con- 
tinuous and broken lines, is of the essence of his art, so 
is an architect’s use of broken and empty spaces, and 
to pick little panels out of what Wren left plain is to 
correct his rhythm in the spirit of the above decoration 
of Milton. Let the Dean and Chapter then honestly 
recognise a big mistake and undo it thoroughly. 

_I put on record here two pledges given by the Dean 
of S. Paul’s and the Committee of decoration in the 
appeal for subscriptions originally issued. The first was 
that ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren’s intentions, his mode of 
treatment, and as far as they can be authenticated his 
very designs will be scrupulously kept sacred and 
followed.” The second was ‘‘to prepare carefully 
digested drawings and models which should be exhibited 
as publicly as possible.” These pledges represented 
the most elementary conditions that the world had a 
right to demand of any body taking in hand the ‘‘ com- 

letion” of Wren’s work. They have been kept, the 
first by appointing two artists in succession, Burges 
and Sir William Richmond, whose decorative ideas 
were professedly contrary to Wren’s; the second by 
putting the present scheme in hand without a hint to 
the public or even to professional experts of what was 
going to be done. The second pledge, being kept in 
the case of Burges’ plans, led to their rejection. The 
fate of Sir William Richmond’s would have been the 
same if the pledge had been kept. Or are we to take the 
Dean’s words literally, and regard the work now carried 
out as the promised experimental model ? The whole is 
a question of good faith that we must leave the sub- 
scribers to settle with the Committee. a 

D. S. M. 


FINANCE. 


ONCE again on the Stock Exchange anticipations 
have been falsified. The revival of activity which 
was expected to occur immediately after the holidays 
failed to ensue and the most sanguine had almost 
abandoned all hope of its speedy appearance. During 
the past week, however, the aspect of affairs has com- 
pletely changed. All the general markets have been 
firm, Home Rails have in several cases advanced 
materially, South African securities, in spite of certain 
influences which are against any immediate improve- 
ment, have shown a tendency to move upwards, the 
movement in copper has again begun and still higher 
prices are probable, whilst even Westralians, which 
have long been completely stagnant with the exception 
of one or two favourite shares, have had a spurt of 
activity. The complete change in the monetary position 
which has come about during the week is of course the 
main factorinthe improvement. The period of ease which 
is somewhat overdue has at last arrived in earnest, and 
since political affairs wear a tranquil aspect active 
markets may now be confidently anticipated for some 
time to come. The Samoan affair, which last week 
caused some perturbation, has ceased to exercise any 
depressing effect. It would never indeed have been 
taken seriously had it not been for the somewhat 
apprehensive condition of the markets here and abroad 
due to the failure of the monetary situation to ease 
itself so promptly as was expected. As we have often 
pointed out the present year is never likely to see very 
cheap money, owing to the great activity of trade both 
in this country and in Germany and the United States. 
In Paris also the near approach of the Exhibition is 
causing a stronger demand for funds for building and 
other purposes and trade generally in France is likely 
to be more active than it has been of late. But 
between rather dear money and monetary stringency 
there is a wide difference and there is no doubt that 
the Stock Exchange had worked itself into quite an 
unnecessary state of apprehension with regard to the 
future of the Money Market. For the next four or five 
months, now that the pinch is over, there is eve 
probability that money will be quite abundant enoug 
for all legitimate purposes, though it may not be so 
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abundant-as to encourage much speculation, a result 
which it is not necessary to deplore. : 


The Bank Return on Thursday was sufficient evidence 
of returning ease, the signs of which had in fact been 
visible in Lombard Street from the beginning of the 
week. Since the preceding return the total reserve in- 
creased by £838,000, and the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities rose 1} per cent. to 40} per cent. Public 
deposits are again on the increase, their amount having 
risen £560,000. Nevertheless the market has now 
apparently quite liquidated all its liabilities to the 
Bank, for ‘‘ other” securities were further reduced by 
4205,000. Next week’s return should show a further 
great improvement, for large amounts of gold are now 
on their way to London, most of which will probably 
go into the Bank, the foreign demand for the metal 
having practically ceased for the moment. Last week 
nearly half a million of the increase in the reserve was 
due to the influx of gold from abroad. A year ago in 
the whole of the month of April only about 41,000,000 
was thus received, so that this year that amount is 
likely to be substantially exceeded. Discount rates 
are now rapidly falling, three months’ fine bills being 
done on Thursday at 2;; per cent., while for sixty 
days the rate was as low as 2 per cent., and call 
money was in abundant supply at 1} to 1} per cent. 
There is every sign that during next week discount 
rates will fall still lower. In New York also, the 
monetary crisis, which was merely temporary and 
no doubt also somewhat artificial in its character, is 
quite past. Call money there is now seldom more than 
5 per cent. and is often as low as 3 percent. In New 
York also the period of ease lasting into the autumn 
which usually sets in about this time of the year has 
apparently well begun. The increase in the surplus 
reserve, the first for two months, shown in last Satur- 
day’s statement of the Associated Banks, is its outward 
and visible sign. The statement was, indeed, much 
more favourable than was anticipated and led to a 
smart revival in Wall Street. The payment by the 
United States of the Philippine indemnity is apparently 
not going to cause any disturbance in the market. In 
Berlin also the position is now quite sound, and since 
the banks there are already taking steps gradually to 
discourage the over-speculation in industrial securities 
which has been indulged in, it is anticipated that in the 
autumn there will not be a repetition of the stringency 
in Berlin which had an important effect on the wotld’s 
markets last year. The general outlook is therefore 
quite favourable and justifies the greater confidence 
which has been reflected in the Stock Exchange deal- 
ings of the week. 


The centre of interest in the Home Railway Market 
has this week shifted to the committee-rooms,of the 
House of Commons and both South-Eastern and 
Chatham stocks have improved in consequence of the 
announcement made on Thursday by the Chairman of 
the Select Committee which is considering the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Amalgamation Bill, that the 
preamble of the Bill was considered proved. This of 
course commits the House of Commons Committee to 
the principle of amalgamation, and in the Lower House 
the opposition can now only attack the details of 
the measure. The two companies are as yet, how- 
ever, far from being out of the wood. The House 
of Lords has still to be faced and the Chatham 
Company at least, from its past experience, has 
no reason to expect very tender mercy at its 
hands. Our statement last week on this subject has 
attracted some attention, but those who have com- 
mented upon it in unnecessarily offensive terms have 
evidently not taken the trouble to read our note. We 
stated only that if the Amalgamation Bill fails to 
secure the approval of Parliament a scheme may be 
forthcoming which will secure genuine and effective 
competition south of the Thames. From this guarded 
statement, to which we adhere, to the conclusions 
foisted upon us is a step which only irresponsible 
journalism is permitted to take. 


If the reports that the Filipinos are wearying of 
making war upon the Americans and are prepared to 
negotiate for the pacification of the islands should 
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ove well founded there may be a little further spurt 
in American railway securities. Nevertheless, such a 
spurt can only be of short duration. The course of 
prices in the American Market fully bears out the view 
we have expressed from time to time with regard to the 
level of prices now reached. So long as the prosperity 
and activity of trade in the United States continue 
the present position will probably be maintained and 
prices will only oscillate slightly above and below this 
level in spite of all the efforts of professional operators 
on the other side to engineer a rise. On the other 
hand unfavourable news from the States with respect to 
the crops or the free silver agitation will inevitably 
depress prices. That this view is generally held in 
London and in Berlin is shown by the little business 
that is done on this side, prices here being merely put 
up and down as the Wall Street barometer changes. 
The Americans having bought their own securities and 
taken them across the Atlantic, English and German 
investors are resolved that they shall stay there, at least 
until they can be bought back at lower prices than thoseat 
present ruling. Of course this does not apply to railroad 
shares in the case of which special considerations make 
for an increase in value, and which must be each judged 
separately on its merits and according to the informa- 
tion available. 


Within well-defined limits, wireless telegraphy has no 
doubt a good future. But to suppose that it is going 
to supplant cables for long distance work within a few 
years or even at any time is absurd, and those who have 
been frightened into selling their cable shares by the tall 
talk of the past few days have been playing into the 
hands of designing men. The system is undoubtedly 
very interesting and very novel, and its utility for short 
distances and for naval and military work need not be 
disputed. But so far, it has not been found practicable 
to transmit a message further than thirty-five miles or 
so, and though it is prepared to go to over sixty miles, 
there is a vast difference between these distances and 
the 3,000 odd miles which separate us from America. 
The difficulties in the way—the apparent impossi- 
bility of getting a pole high enough for working 
purposes, and the curvature of the earth, to say nothing 
of others which wiil occur to everybody—appear to be 
insuperable. And at present only about twenty words 
can be transmitted in a minute, at which rate, unless 
machines were multiplied enormously, it would take 
about a week to deal with the messages which any 
single one of the cable companies sends in an hour and 
a half in the afternoon between the London and New 
York Stock Exchanges. In point of fact, the scare is 
absurd. Even granting that communication with the 
United States becomes established, it is not the cable 
companies that will suffer, but the construction com- 
panies. It may be taken that the wireless company 
will be only too pleased to sell their apparatus on 
royalty, and if there is to be economy, the long distance 
undertakings will participate by saving on the cost of 
wires and maintenance. 


We have on several occasions pointed out that 
amongst the Westralian Jarrah wood companies the 
one which merited most attention by reason of its 
moderate capitalisation and the area of forest owned 
is the Gill McDowell Jarrah Company. Since its for- 
mation a year ago this company has quietly been 
extending and consolidating its business and has 
been making satisfactory profits. We understand 
indeed that the result of the first year’s trading 
will be a dividend of at least ten per cent. 
The price paid by the Gill McDowell Com- 
pany on its formation for its forest area was the 
lowest paid by any Jarrah wood company, being at the 
rate of only 41 5s. per acre, as compared with over £2 
and as much as £3 10s. per acre paid by other com- 
panies, a factor which must tell in its favour in the 
competition for business. The company has moreover 
from the beginning had the contract which it at present 
holds for the supply of the whole of the Jarrah timber 
required by the Government of Western Australia. 
The shares are now quoted in the official list and have 
of late been receiving some attention. 


The Saturday Review. 


The staleness of the Kaffir market to which we 
referred last week has in some degree disappeared, 
probably because now that the market has made up its 
mind to disregard all further talk about the negotia- 
tions and the disappointed bulls have been squeezed 
out by the recent reaction, the mines are again 
being considered on their merits alone. Except 
so far as regards the Bewaarplaatsen question, the con- 
cessions offered by the Transvaal Government are after 
all of no great importance and the progress made by 
the mines themselves is in reality the determining 
factor in prices. There is no doubt that the market is 
at present in a much healthier condition than it was a 
fortnight ago, and with the better prospects of the 
markets in general there will probably be a gradual, 
steady improvement in the value of the better class 
shares. It is important to remember, however, that 
the shares of the producing mines are much more in 
demand than those of mines which will only start pro- 
ducing some two or three years ahead and that 
their prices are consequently higher. Investors should 
note, therefore, that the greatest advantage is likely 
to be reaped by those who purchase shares in deep level 
mines which are only now at the beginning of their 
sinking and developing operations. These shares, if 
bought and put away, are certain, in two or three years’ 
time, during one or other of the periodically recurring 
booms, to double in value. As particular instances to 
which we draw the attention of our readers we may 
mention South Rose Deep, South Geldenhuis Deep, 
Rand Victoria, Jupiter, South Nourse Deep, Village 
Deep, and South Rand shares. 


In December last we drew attention to the then price 
of Anaconda shares, which seemed to us exceedingly 
cheap at 5%. Since that time they have steadily risen 
to their present price of about 11, at first no doubt 
because of the intrinsic value of the shares and of the 
high price of copper. Within the last few days, however, 
they have risen rapidly on account of rumours that a con- 
trolling interestin the mine had been, or was about to be, 
obtained by the copper combination of which the Standard 
Oil Trust is the head. Last month we pointed out that 
the copper combination could not possibly succeed in 
its objects unless the Anaconda was included in it. 
Now, however, we understand that the rumour referred 
to above is well founded and that if not already com- 
pleted the purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Anaconda by the Standard Oil Trust is virtually 
arranged. ‘This new fact totally alters the com- 
plexion of affairs as regards copper. With the Ana- 
conda mine in the combination Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates can effectively control the output of copper 
in America and can therefore make the price of the 
metal almost what they will. All copper shares are 
therefore likely to advance still further. What the end 
of it will be it is at present impossible to foretell, but for 
the moment those who have been fortunate enough to 
purchase at a lower level will make handsome profits, 
whilst those who on our recommendation bought Ana- 
condas at a little over five pounds less than four months 
ago must have every reason to be satisfied. 


The change in the copper position gives added force 
to our remarks of a fortnight ago with regard to the 
Exploration Company, which still owns a large holding 
in Anacondas on which a very big profit must have 
been made. Moreover its interest in the Compagnie 
Générale de Traction of Paris must also have brought 
to the Exploration Company a further large addition to 
its profit balance, the concession for electric railways in 
Paris and the suburbs which the Compagnie Générale 
recently obtained promising to be of very great im- 
portance. As the Exploration Company paid a dividend 
for last year of 12} per cent. the shares at anything 
under 2 seem cheap considering the prospects of the 
company during the present year. 


In view of the revival of interest in the Westralian 
market during the week we venture to repeat the 
advice we have already given with respect to this 
department. No Westralian mining share should be 
purchased at a price which does not show a very high 
yield of interest, since it is impossible to foresee the 
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future of the most prosperous of the companies for 
more than three or four years ahead; that is to say 
only so far as the actual development of the ore bodies 
warrants. Information is sadly lacking with regard 
to even the most important of the mines and those which 
are making the biggest profits. Those who buy 
Golden Horseshoes, for instance, at their present price 
must be prepared to run the risk of getting their 
interest only for a few years and then seeing both 
interest and capital utterly disappear if by a fate not 
uncommon in Westralian mining districts the mine 
should pinch out in depth. There are a very few good 
mines in Western Australia which are managed and 
controlled by trustworthy people, but the majority of 
them neither on account of those who are associated 
with them nor as a consequence of results actually 
achieved are worthy of any confidence. 


The Union Assurance Society has improved. For 
the five years ending 1892 it spent nearly 23} per cent. 
of its premiums in expenses. By 1897 the average for 
the five years was reduced to 19 per cent. and by 1898 
the expense ratio was reduced to less than 17 per cent. 
of the premium income, but even the reduction of 6 per 
cent. in about six years fails to put the office in a satis- 
factory position from the point of view of expenditure 
provided for and incurred. At the valuation made last 
year 18} percent. of the premium income was reserved for 
expenses, but even now the actual expenses are 17 per 
cent. of the premiums, while at the last valuation the 
shareholders’ proportion of the surplus amounted to 
4 per cent. of the premiums, thus bringing the total cost 
for expenses and proprietors to 21 per cent. of the 
premiums. We think 4 per cent. of the profits was 
what the shareholders’ proportion amounted to, inas- 
much as this amount is one quarter of the sum allotted 
to the participating policy-holders and the Union pro- 
prietors still take the excessive proportion of one-fifth 
of the surplus, but the figures are not definitely stated 
in the accounts. Such a proportion as this would be 
too much even if the society were economically managed, 
but with an expenditure that has been grossly excessive 
and is still much above the average 8o per cent. of the 
profits is far too little for the participating policy- 
holders to receive. As things stand, the prospects for 
the next bonus are not very promising. The rate of 
interest earned upon the funds was £3 16s. 10d. 
per cent., which, although it leaves a decent 
margin upon the 3 per cent. adopted in valuing 
the liabilities, is not sufficiently large to yield a 
— bonus when there is no surplus to be expected 

rom the provision for expenses being more than suffi- 

cient to pay the actual expenditure in addition to the 
proprietors. The first year of the new valuation 
period has also begun badly in regard to the mortality 
experience, since although the number of deaths that 
occurred was less than the expected number, the 
amount of the claims was in excess of the amount 
anticipated according to the mortality table employed. 
The fire business is also bad, since the losses amounted 
to 63°9 per cent. of the premiums and the expenses to 
34°3 per cent., together absorbing 98:2 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 


The Sun Life Assurance Society has adopted the 
course which we last week urged upon the London 
Assurance Corporation, that is to say, the managers 
have had the good sense to come to the conclusion that 
it is expedient, in the permanent interests of the society, 
to give a larger share of profits to new policy-holders. 
Hitherto participating policy-holders have only received 
four-fifths of the surplus, but all policies effected since 
31 December, 1896, are now to r@aceive nine-tenths of 
the profits, though policies effected prior to 1897 remain 
on the same footing as before. This is an eminently 
sensible arrangement and will do much to popularise 
the Sun policies. It is certainly quite time the change 
was made. At the last valuation the expenses amounted 
to nearly 19 per cent. of the premiums and the 
proportion of profits taken by the proprietors 
amounted to over 3} per cent., together absorbing 22} 
per cent. of the premiums as against 19 per cent. of 
the premiums set aside for expenses and profits. 
These figures however scarcely represent the present 
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condition of affairs, since under the present manager 
things have greatly improved. A few years ago the 
expenses were in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 
of the premiums, but great economies have recently 
been effected with the result that the expense ratio in 


1898 was only just over 15 per cent. of the premiums. — 


Increased efficiency rather than the reverse has accom- 
panied this reform, and the outlook for the Sun Life 
Office is more promising than at any previous time. It 
issues a number of excellent policies, it has a good 
connexion and a reputation which, although for some 
years past scarcely deserved, does not exceed the 
present status and prospects of the office. One very 
noticeable feature of the accounts is that the rate of 
interest after deduction of income-tax earned upon the 
total funds was £4 2s. 2d. per cent., a return which 
shows a large margin in excess of the 3 per cent. 
assumed in valuing the liabilities. The Report states 
that the rate of interest earned was under 4 per 
cent., but the manager is too modest, since 
the higher rate is obtained when the calcu- 
lation is made by the most approved method. It 
is however refreshing and not altogether uncom- 
mon to find a life office understating rather than 
overstating its good points. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
S. PAUL’S. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


29 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., 18 April, 1899. 

Sir,—I am a foreigner—but of all the many places I 
have lived in, there is none I like better than London 
(except perhaps Rome in winter), and I take the liveliest 
interest in all artistic, literary and scientific questions 
connected with this country. 

Lately my attention has been attracted by the con- 
troversy about the new decoration of the cupola of 
S. Paul’s—principally through the articles published on 
the subject in the SaturpAy Review. S. Paul’s—I 
mean the interior—has always had for me a real 
fascination, but a fascination of a general and purely 
poetical nature, as I am a Catholic. I leave aside 
the question of the artistic merits of the ‘‘ Basilica” 
type as compared with the Gothic and Byzantine forms 
of church architecture. From an absolute point of 
view, my preferences lie decidedly in favour of the last 
two; but, granted the style, I don’t know of any other 


Basilica (always of course excepting S. Peter’s) which ° 


imparts even to the merely indifferent such a deeply 
devotional impression as S. Paul’s. 

My interest was thus very much excited when [I 
read your articles—and I went to S. Paul’s, to judge 
for myself, whether they were spoiling it or not. 
Alas! the reality was still much worse than what I 
could possibly have imagined! It is obvious that when 
a monument of architecture has been conceived by an 
artist of genius like Wren, under certain special con- 
ditions of harmony between shade and light, it is 
always very dangerous to attempt to tamper with this 
original conception, more than two centuries after the 
disappearance of the artist, and when the artistic ideas of 
his time on decoration— if any—have altered completely 
or vanished altogether. Wren, I am told, contemplated 
a polychrome decoration for the dome : this may be so ; 
but he certainly never dreamt of having his work daubed 
in the style of a ‘‘fin de siécle” restaurant, or cosmo- 
politan hotel! Of the artistic merits of the mosaics in 
themselves, I have very little to say, but surrounded as 
they are now—and framed so to say—with cheap wall 
paper designs of a disagreeable colour, drowned in 
gold ,and all sorts of little ornamental (?) patterns, 
which don’t even harmonise with one other, they 
decidedly appear as a parasitical growth which dis- 
figures the noble simplicity of the grand old cathedral. 
The sooner this ugly ‘‘ maquillage” is washed off the 
better. 

I am very sorry that an artist whom I admire, and 
who as painter ranks amongst the few who appeal not 
only to the English public but to the artistic world at. 
large, should have blundered so completely and so 
absolutely as he has done in this case. This shows 
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once more that ‘‘les grands talents ne se trompent 
jamais 4 demi,”—and that one may be a great painter, 
and a very poor decorator. 

Wishing you all success in your campaign, I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A. VAN BRANTEGHEM. 


THE SPOILING OF THE PARKS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Sir,—Your article on the spoiling of the Parks is 
an absurd protest against the spirit of the times, of 
which the proposed lighting of Hyde Park is surely the 
most significant symptom. The thousand pounds just 
voted should go a long way, a glorious long way, 
towards criss-crossing the Park with endless avenues 
of artistic lamp-posts. If we can only see this bit of 
metallic forestry an accomplished fact, it will be at once 
palpable to the meanest intelligence that the present 
trees and shrubs are a hopeless anachronism. The 
gaps and spaces caused by the removal of such eye- 
sores might be easily filled by planting them with 
clumps of ornamental and useful timber in the shape of 
linen props that would be thoroughly in harmony with 
the new order of things. Then the present system of 
iron hedgerows might be indefinitely increased, while 
the last trace of incongruity might be removed by 
laying down the existing lawns and parterres in 
brickbats and broken glass. Perhaps 1 am too 
sanguine in believing that the English people can be 
consistent in landscape-gardening, any more than they 
can be in architecture. However the new style of 
decoration at S. Paul’s is a hopeful sign and I look on 
the planting of those lamp-posts as the beginning of a 
great scientific revolution in our antiquated methods of 
laying out public spaces. 

Trusting to your well-known impartiality to publish 
this letter, believe me, yours faithfully, 

LenOtre Le JEUNE. 


“THE LITERATURE OF SNIPPETS.” 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
19 April, 1899. 

Sir,—Your article on this subject is both timely and 
temperate—too temperate, if the nature of the subject 
be fully considered. Of the mental degradation caused 
by the dissemination of such literature it is unnecessary 
to speak. But its moral results are equally appalling. 
A short time ago the editor of one of these periodicals 
was fined heavily for keeping a lottery ; and only the 
other day, in the Salford Bankruptcy Court, a bankrupt 
ascribed his failure partly to ‘‘ money spent in trying to 
guess football and racing skill competitions.” On the 
** skill” competitions the debtor stated he had lost 
420, expended in purchasing coupons at a penny each ; 
so that, as the Official Receiver pointed out, it meant 
4,800 papers purchased. And this is the way in which 
the circulation of this abominable rubbish is bolstered 
up. Surely there is a case here for the intervention of 
the public prosecutor, or of the police. How many 
shopboys, I wonder, are tempted to rob their master’s 
till in order to gain the wherewithal to purchase these 
coupons ?—Your obedient servant, j 


GEORGE BORROW. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Horringdon Farm, Claygate, 16 April, 1899. 

Sir,—As one of the large body of your unknown 
readers who are nevertheless enthusiastic and regular 
supporters of the SaturDAY REVIEW, may I be allowed 
to express my extreme surprise and regret at your 
reviewer's article on George Borrow ? 

Setting out with a remark upon the importance of 
impartiality in a biographer, he proceeds to pour con- 
tempt upon the author of some of the most entertaining 
and original books of the middle of this century. 

Surely in these days of commonplace uniformity of 
character there is something infinitely precious to be 
derived from Lavengro, so that to hold him up to 
obloquy side by side with ‘‘ Snippet Literature,” and 
the Vandalism at S. Paul’s, destroys the power for good 
of the latter articles. —Yours faithfully, 

D. C. 


The Saturday Review. 


REVIEWS. 
ADMIRAL KEPPEL’S LOG BOOKS. 


‘*A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereigns.” By Admiral 
of the Fleet the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel. Three 
vols. London: Macmillan and Co. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

A RAL KEPPEL has evidently derived so much 

pleasure from writing ‘‘A Sailor’s Life under Four 

Sovereigns ” that one feels morally bound to enjoy read- 

ing it. We envy those who succeed—they shall be 

proof against tedium hereafter. And the provoking 
thing is that the book might easily have been made 
amusing. Three or four columns of the SaturDAY 

REVIEW could be filled with racy extracts that would 

give a pleasant and very misleading idea of the three 

solid volumes before us. Mere skipping and dipping 
are no good in dealing with this compilation from old 
diaries—rudis indigestaque moles. Over and over again 
we come upon, not one or two pages, but twenty 
together, which never could have any interest except 
for the persons whose names and dinner parties are put 
on record. What we want, in fact, is a brief index to 

the readable passages. These would make up perhaps a 

couple of hundred out of the thousand pages which Sir 

Henry has put together—by the simple expedient, we 

infer, of fetching down his old diaries and sending 

them round to the printer. But the book is saved by 
the illustrations, especially the comical ones contributed: 
by Mr. J. W. Houghton. They advertise the amusing 
episodes in the text, and prevent the incensed reviewer 
from giving up in disgust. We would not complain of 
the Jength of these reminiscences if it had been due to 
the natural garrulousness of a distinguished veteran. 

It is no such thing. In his ninetieth year the ‘‘ Little 

Admiral of the Albany” can tell a crisp story when he 

chooses ; indeed, he is never prolix. He has simply 

committed an audacious bit of bookmaking. Yet 
we cannot help liking him all the time—-he is such 

a keen seaman, such a good sportsman, and such 

a thorough Englishman, and he is so modest about his 

public services except when—like every other gallant’ 

officer who has served on board a man-of-war—he 
considers himself slighted by the Admiralty. 

He gave the first indications of future greatness at 
the age of nine, when he mixed some finely pounded 
sugar with the hair powder used by his teacher. ‘‘ On 
coming into school,” we are told, ‘‘ the flies soon found 
him, and as he got warm his head became black instead 
of white. The little game exceeded my expectations.” 
The choice of a profession by the future Admiral is thus 
tersely described. Summoned to their father’s dressing 
room he and his ‘‘ brother Tom” both decided for the 
Navy. ‘‘ Father thought we should have separate 
professions. As we disagreed I hit Tom in the eye, 
which he, being biggest, returned with interest. When. 
we had had enough, father deci¢ed we should both be 
sailors.” The opening chapters of the first volume 
(which is the brightest of the three) contain a good 
many of the adventures and escapades usual among 
young officers, with plenty of leave and a certain. 
amount of money, in the earlier years of the present 
century when the great war was over and before the 
service had become severely scientific. Unluckily, Sir 
Henry’s plan of narrative—relating chiefly either to his 
official duties or his amusements on land—throws 
very little light, even incidentally, on life in the Royal 
Navy during his more impressionable years. Two 
stories, however, he tells us which are ghastly in their 
different ways. Off the coast of Lagos in 1838 a 
signalman had reported a square-rigged vessel in the 
distance—which he presently described as an 18-gur 
sloop, having counted the cloths inher main top-gallant 
sail. But as soon as he could sight the foreyard above 
the horizon he pronounced her to be fresh from home. 
Asked for the grounds of this rapid inference, he pointed. 
to the three mid-ship cloths of the fore-topsail which 
were somewhat discoloured—explaining that ‘‘ the 
look-out men were young hands, and their stomachs 
could not stand the difference of motion in a swell.” 
The other anecdote may be commended to those who 
concern themselves with the treatment of a wounded 
enemy. After the destruction of Woosung, in 1842, 
Sir Hugh Gough, attended by a small staff, directed 
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an Irish orderly to ascertain whether a Chinaman 
separated from the others was dead or alive. ‘‘ The 
corporal turned the body over, with his bayonet in it, 
answering ‘Did, your Honour ’—which he certainly 
was then.” 

One of the topics treated with some approach to a 
continuous interest is the early history of Borneo and 
the gradual establishment of something like order 
under Rajah Brooke; and Sir Henry gives us some 
exciting little accounts of brushes with pirates—there 
and elsewhere in the course of a career which was 
largely spent in Eastern waters. A curious incident 
which suddenly tested Sir Henry in the diplomatic 
qualities that are supposed to be a necessary equip- 
ment to the commander of a British man-of-war arose 
on the China station in 1849. The Portuguese 
Governor of Macao had arrested a British subject for 
refusing to take off his hat at the passing of a religious 
procession. Sir Henry at once demanded his release, 
which he claimed not as a favour but asa right. On 
this being refused and thinking it unworthy of a 
British officer to ‘‘dance attendance on Portuguese 
justice at Macao,” he just sent an officer and boat’s 
crew to visit the gaol and bring away the captive. 
The whole transaction was carried out within fifteen 
minutes. For this exploit in International Law he 
was, he tells us, ‘‘ reprimanded by the Admiralty and 
thanked by Lord Palmerston.” In the course of the 
Crimean War, Sir Henry was fortunate enough to 
obtain command of the Naval Brigade and saw a 
good deal of the grim work done by the English and 
French troops. After Balaclava—before he received 
this appointment—he had wished to write his name in 
Lord Raglan’s book, and he inquired the way to head- 
quarters. A soldier told him that at the next bend on 
the right he would find ‘‘a dead horse and a nasty 
stink on the left—the same all the way up.” As “all 
the way up” was four miles he naturally preferred 
returning to his ship. 

There is not space to discuss Sir Henry’s various 
complaints against the Admiralty—on the whole he 
does not seem to have had much to grumble about— 
nor would it be fair to reproduce his version of a pain- 
ful though very interesting misunderstanding with the 
late Sir George Grey. But when the life of that 
colonial statesman comes to be finally written it is to be 
hoped his biographer will either avoid the many personal 
controversies in which his hero was involved or at 
least abstain from excusing the extravagant infirmities 
of his temper. An instructive contrast with the correct 
diplomatic methods pursued at the present time by 
British representatives in the Far East is Sir Henry’s 
account of his dealings in 1869 with a trouble which 
had arisen with the Tontais in Formosa. The mandarins 
had been exhibiting their usual faithlessness. At their 
instigation an attack had been made on the British 
Missionary Station, and the local authorities had seized 
the camphor stores of an English firm trading in the 
island. Some months had been wasted in negotiations 
with the Tsung-li-Yamen, so the Consul lost patience 
and appealed to the British Admiral. Lieutenant 
Gurdon of the gunboat ‘ Algerine” landed with a 
couple of officers and twenty-three men, lay in ambush 
until two in the morning, and was in the heart of the 
town before he was discovered. By daylight he had so 
thoroughly established thimself in the fort that the re- 
lieving force brought up by the mandarin, after a short 
engagement, broke and fled, leaving our men in pos- 
session. Sir Henry, while giving all praise to Gurdon 
for his pluck and promptitude, was naturally annoyed 
that his own ‘‘ pidgin” had been spoilt—he had been 
getting together a nice little force that ‘‘ would have 
captured the Formosan capital.” It was very smart 
work, no doubt, but we are not surprised to learn “ in 
spite of the success of the operations ” there arrived in 

ue time the official ‘‘ wiggings” from the Foreign 
Office and the Admiralty, and that the two officers 
enjoyed ‘‘ the distinction of being traduced in the House 
of Commons.” Yes, but officialism and Parliamentary 
correctitude are more formidable in the bark than the 
bite. Admirals and Generals who make useful mistakes 
of this kind may be scolded and denounced, but they 
do not often suffer for their excess of energy—the 
public sees to that. 
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A NEGLECTED CLASSIC. 


‘*Longinus on the Sublime.” By W. Rhys Roberts. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1899. 


* ONGINUS on the Sublime” is, in England at 

least, a much neglected classic. More than a 
century ago Gibbon wrote: ‘‘I almost doubt which is 
most sublime, Homer’s Battle of the Gods, or Lon- 
ginus’ Apostrophe to Terentianus upon it,” and 
elsewhere : ‘‘ I am amazed that at such a period, in the 
heart of Syria, and at the court of an Eastern monarch, 
Longinus should produce a work worthy of the best and 
freest days of Athens.” 

Professor Roberts has done something to atone for 
the recent neglect from which his author has suffered 
by printing a carefully selected text of the original 
together with a very scholarly and accurate translation 
into English. The translation reaches a much higher 
level of excellence than the dissertations. In it we 
have abundant evidence of original thought and mental 
vigour on the part of the translator : much of the rest 
of the book, though unquestionably valuable by way 
of reference, is little more than a résumé (freshly stated, 


no doubt, but still a résumé) of results at which others ° 


have already arrived. Surely the writer would have 
done better to take the bit between his teeth and go 
his own gate. The authorship of the treatise is a 
matter of dispute. The traditional ascription is to 
‘Dionysius Longinus.” Cassius Longinus, ‘a living 
library and a walking museum” (as an ancient writer 
calls him), was an Alexandrian neo-Platonist of the 
third century A.p., who was summoned by Zenobia to 
Palmyra, where he taught her Greek literature. He 
was put to death by Aurelian. His full name was 
assumed to be Dionysius Cassius Longinus, and he 
was, till recently, accepted as the unquestioned author. 
It has been discovered however that certain important 
manuscripts attribute the work not to ‘‘ Dionysius 
Longinus ” but to ‘‘ Dionysius ov Longinus,” while one 
manuscript has the frank heading ‘‘ dvwrvjpov repi dyovs.” 
The obvious inference is that the current ascription 
is purely conjectural, and due to the guess of some 
transcriber that either one of the four Dionysii or else 
Longinus was the writer of the treatise. Some editors 
have preferred to imagine that the work is that of Theon 
or even of Plutarch. 

The present translator is evidently impressed by the 
fact that the tractate ‘‘on the Sublime” is not men- 
tioned by any early writer among the productions of 
Longinus’ pen, though he allows that it might con- 
ceivably have formed part of his admittedly genuine 
‘Discourses on Literature” (diAdAoyor If 
the reader will consult in the original Greek the 
last extant sentence of the ‘‘ De Sublimitate ” he will 
see how naturally the treatise would take its place as 
one of these discourses, and if he goes on to consider 
how well the greatness of the book accords with the 
reputation of Longinus, he will begin to wonder 
whether the ancient conjecture was not perhaps after 
all that of an QEdipus as compared with the slower 
methods by which the Davi of to-day arrive at hesitating 
conclusions. While most of the work is interesting 
rather to scholars than to the man in the street, one 
passage in the book is calculated to arrest the attention 
of any reader. The eighth and ninth sections of the 
eighth chapter run thus in Professor Roberts’ transla- 
tion: ‘*‘ Much superior to the passages respecting the 
Battle of the Gods are those which represent the divine 
nature as it really is—pure and great and undefiled ; for 
example what is said of Poseidon in a passage fully 
treated by many before ourselves :— 


—Her far-stretching ridges, her forest-trees, quaked in 
dismay, 

And her peaks, and the Trojans’ town, and the ships of 
Achaia’s array, 

Beneath his immortal feet, as onward Poseidon strode. 

Then over the surges he drave: leapt sporting before 
the God 

Sea-beasts that uprose all round from the depths, for 
their king they knew, 

And for rapture the sea was disparted, and onward the 
car-steeds flew.* 


xiii. 18, xx. 60, xiii. 19, xiii, 27-29. 
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‘* Similarly the legislator of the Jews, no ordinary 
man, having formed and expressed [éxwpyoe xatépyver ; 
but is not the emendation éxpyoe Kxagépnver convin- 
cing ?] a worthy conception of the might of the 
Godhead, writes at the very beginning of his laws, 
‘God said’—what? ‘Let there be light, and there 
was light; let there be land, and there was land.’” 
The author then proceeds to quote the cry of Ajax : ‘‘ év 
ode Kal 

The reference to the Book of Genesis is certainly 
startling, but probably the quotation is not at first 
hand. The writer of the ‘‘ De Sublimitate ” begins his 
first chapter by finding fault with a tract of one Cecilius 
on the same subject. There tis some doubt as to the 
exact date of Cecilius, but at any rate he was (if we 
may believe Suidas) a Sicilian by birth and a Jew by per- 
suasion. Cacilius would naturally refer to Moses, and the 
later writer ‘‘on the Sublime” would equally naturally 
make use of his reference—reference in any case more 
likely to be appreciated at Tadmor than at Rome. 
The translator has some shrewd remarks on the subject 
matter of the treatise. ‘‘ The Greek title,” he says, 
“* . . . does not convey that idea of abnormal altitude 
which is often associated with the word sublime. The 
object of the author rather is to indicate broadly the 
essentials of a noble and impressive style. In fact, if 
we were to describe the treatise as one on style, or even 
on literary criticism generally, we should be nearer the 
mark than if we connected it solely with the idea of 
‘sublimity ’ in the narrower sense.” 

‘* *Sublimity,’” says Longinus (if so we may call 
him) ‘‘ is a certain distinction and excellence in expres- 
sion.” He then-—to summarise Professor Roberts’ 
analysis of the work—proceeds to argue that natural 
gifts in this direction admit of regulation by art. He 
next enumerates certain vices of style, and shows how 
true sublimity differs from spurious imitations. He 
goes on to indicate five sources of true sublimity, 
viz. elevation of thought founded on nobility of 
character ; vehement and inspired passion (the details 
under this head being however reserved for a separate 
treatise); figures of speech, which are at their best 
when the fact that they are figures passes unnoticed ; 
nobility of diction, such as the choice of appropriate and 
striking words and the due use of metaphors and similes ; 
and finally the elevation that is shown in the arrange- 
ment and disposition of words into sentences and 
clauses. The work concludes witha magnificent Reces- 
sional in the form of a wail over the decadence of the 
author’s contemporaries, for ‘‘ sublimities of soul fade 
and wither away and become contemptible, when men 
are lost in admiration of their own mortal parts and 
omit to exalt that which is immortal.” 

It is no small credit to the translator that he has for 
the first time put into the hands of English readers a 
really adequate version of an author, who though, like 
Theocritus, born out of due time has yet been proclaimed 
a classic by the sure sentence of the whole world, 
“‘semper et ubique et ab omnibus ;” of an author to 
whom (as he says himself of Homer, Demosthenes and 
Plato) ‘‘ the judgment of all posterity—a verdict which 
envy itself cannot convict of perversity—has brought 
and offered those meeds of victory which up to this day 
it guards intact and seems likely still to preserve ‘ Long 
as earth’s waters shall flow, and her tall trees burgeon 
and bloom.’” 


THE FURTHER STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


“The Story of the Civil War: a Concise Account of 
the War in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865.” By John Codman Ropes, LL.D., 
&c. Part Il. The Campaigns of 1862. London 
and New York: Putnam. 1808. 


Four or five years ago when Mr. Ropes began the 
history of the tremendous struggle which con- 
solidated the United States, those who had already 
followed him through his previous works in military 
history welcomed his new effort with that gratitude 
which looks for favours to come. They were not 
disappointed in the first portion of the work, and when 
they have read the second they will again congratulate 
the author on the manner in which he has accomplished 
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a task most unusually difficult. To write military 
history, if the pen be taken up with due conscientious- 
ness and sense of responsibility, is always an under- 
taking beset with troubles. The records of the 
battlefield are almost invariably blurred with passion 
or partisanship, and men do not sit down with judicial 
calmness to write of events in which their own lives, 
and perhaps those of their most cherished belongings, 
have been at stake ; nor when a fever of patriotism has 
stirred men’s hearts do they soon again settle down to 
their even beat. No man has seen the whole of even 
one battle, and yet every actor in such a scene scorns 
the truth of any account but his own. Thus evidence 
conflicts to an astonishing degree when that on which 
military history rests is shifted, and the narrator has 
always to disbelieve some eye-witnesses, and occasion- 
ally finds it difficult to believe any. He has to exercise 
a nice judgment, and weigh probabilities. Now of all 
war perhaps that of the great Secession in America is the 
one where the difficulties we have touched on were most 
apparent. Passion on either side ran unprecedentedly 
high. The period of time covered is immense. The 
mass of documentary evidence even of an official 
character is enormous. Add to this the fact that a 
large number of the chief officers engaged wrote 
reminiscences, memoirs, essays, and histories about 
the scenes in which they had taken part, and that such 
productions are all very naturally tinged by the 
personal feelings and sympathies of the authors, and 
we may well understand how the task before him, 
part of which is still undone, may have dismayed an 
author. Mr. Ropes is however remarkably well equipped 
for the labour he has undertaken. The characteristic 
of all he writes is a power of detachment which places 
him outside the sphere of politics or personal interests. 
He speaks like a judge giving judgment, and never 
does he let a suspicion of bias vitiate the transparency 
of his honesty and singleness of purpose. Of Lee he 
more than once speaks in terms of the warmest admira- 
tion. Clearly he appreciates Stonewall Jackson almost 
as much as does Colonel Henderson himself. Morgan, 
Forrest, and J. E. B. Stuart are given all the credit 
they deserve. Halleck, McClellan, Grant, Pope, and 
Burnside gain no side wind of favour because they 
fought on the other side. It would be against human 
nature that we should find so remorseless a critic 
speaking with enthusiasm of what the talents of the 
Southern generals enabled them to accomplish in the 
face of a vast superiority against them. But sound 
historians are never enthusiastic, they are too difficult 
to satisfy for that, and if Mr. Ropes indulges in no 
pans over the second Manassas, or Fredericksburg, 
neither does he wax rhetorical about Malvern Hill, nor 
will he do so, if we read his temperament correctly, 
over Gettysburg or the final triumph of the side he 
belongs to. But this volume and the one which 
preceded it have more than a colourless impartiality, 
excellent as such a quality in a military historian is, to 
attract the reader. Mr. Ropes is scarcely less to be 
congratulated on his style than on his matter, and is as 
felicitous in his reticence as in what he has to say. 

The story of the Civil War should specially appeal to 
English readers. The Confederate States were numeri- 
cally far inferior to their foes. They had lost command 
of the sea, or to speak more accurately never possessed it. 
They were invaded by the army of McClellan acting 
from a secure naval base. The lesson conveyed by the 
manner in which Lee and the Confederate Government 
met this invasion is one which should be a home truth 
to every Englishman who cares to contemplate a vast 
foreign army in this country. A smaller man than Lee 
would probably have feared to take offensive action, 
would have fortified Richmond, would have held out 
for a time bravely, but would inevitably have had to 
surrender. There are those among us now who 
imagine London might be saved by earthworks. But 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson had not forgotten how 
Napoleon defended France in 1814, and in place of 
cowering in shelter trenches, they made mobility com- 
pensate for paucity in numbers, and in place of waiting 
for their opponents to strike struck at them. The 
communications of the Federal armies were the points 
threatened, and a counter-advance towards a vital and 
sensitive part brought the inroad of the Federals to a 
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standstill more effectually than the deepest ditches and 
the highest parapets. It is because of the keen sense 
of the strategical position exhibited by the Southern 
generals that the campaign of 1862 supplies so valuable 
a study to the student. True the Federals made 
hideous errors, and as Mr. Ropes says, the fatal 
mistake of a civilian war minister far away from the 
scene of action endeavouring to direct the movements 
of his generals was more than once the cause of disaster. 
True it is too that Lee and Jackson are sometimes 
open to the charge of rashness. Their combination 
previous to the second Manassas is an example, and 
Mr. Ropes has not failed to place his finger on the 
weak part of their generalship in this respect. But 
war cannot be made without mistakes, and undoubtedly 
far the fewest were made by the Southern leaders. It 
is also perhaps questionable whether Mr. Ropes has 
given Lee sufficient credit for his estimation of the 
characters of those who opposed him. Something, 
sometimes a great deal, must be yielded to the personal 
factor, and it is fair when an operation has been 
successful to allow a general to take credit for 
having accurately calculated on this element amongst 
the others. The courage of Lee when he accepted 
battle at Antietam was amazing, so amazing in fact that 
studying the situation seven and thirty years after the 
event, and viewing it in the cool light of pure reason, 
it is difficult not to call it foolhardy. But while con- 
demning Lee we may also suspect that he would not 
have done as he did, had a man of greater enterprise 
than McClellan been opposed to him, and we can never 
accurately know how far the circumstances of the 
moment influenced the great Southern general. Again 
at the second Manassas his course, though not the one 
which scientific coolness would have suggested, may 
really have been as wise (because of considerations 
which Lee himself could alone completely reveal) as it 
was successful. On points however such as these we 
cannot hope that all men will think alike, nor is it 
desirable that they should do so. It were a pity that 
principles and rules should be too sternly enforced, lest 
vigour and originality grow hesitating and pedantic. 

In the western theatre of the war at the period dealt 
with in the pages before us the mismanagement of 
Halleck was immense, and Mr. Ropes does not hesitate 
to mete out to him, and even to Grant, the temperate 
and well-reasoned criticism which he extends to the 
actors in the more engrossing operations in Virginia. 
Again the strategical views expressed are broad and 
enlightened, the problem is placed with admirable 
directness before the reader, the solution indicated, the 
working out of it by the generals unerringly dissected. 
It is in the realm of strategy that the American war 
is most instructive, and it is precisely here that Mr. 
Ropes speaks with the voice of an authority. Only 
once or twice does he stoop to deal with tactics, but 
when he does so his stroke is no less sure than when he 
is taking a higher flight. What he has to say on the 
neglect to entrench displayed by both sides during the 
earlier parts of the war is excellent, and we entirely fall 
in with his remarks on this part of the subject. Indeed 
we might say the same of practically everything of 
importance in this volume. We shall look forward to 
the next volume with impatience. 


RELIGIOUS RHETORIC. 


** The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Religion.” 
By Canon Newbolt. London: Longmans. 1899. 


Ts introductory volume of ‘‘The Oxford Library 
of Practical Theology” must be supposed to 
indicate the spirit which will inspire the whole series of 
succeeding volumes. We are, therefore, constrained 
to note with regret that Canon Newbolt exhibits 
throughout an attractive and in some respects admir- 
able treatise a mental attitude towards the intellectual 
problems of the age so rigid, narrow, and unsympathetic 
as to destroy the hope that the new theological venture 
which he inaugurates will seriously assist the reconcilia- 
tion of Christian belief and the modern mind. The 
conclusions of Biblical criticism are throughout referred 
to with contemptuous dislike: it is not obscurely 
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suggested that the ultimate author of the new 
learning is the Enemy of Souls. The traditional 
view of Israelite history is accordingly assumed: and 
not rarely pressed in a manner which can only be 
described as gratuitously ruthless. ‘‘ Mysteries lie 
in those long strings of names which form the genea- 
logies.” The whole issue of Christianity is bound up 
with accepting positions which, it is certain, are in the 
view of many reverent scholars quite incompatible with 
intellectual self-respect. It is evident that the current 
conflicts of the day have deeply stirred the author’s 
soul. ‘* Undenominationalism” is his peculiar bug- 
bear, and he rarely misses an opportunity of belabour- 
ing it with rather heavy sarcasms. No doubt the 
cumbrous word suggests grave mental confusion in 
those who adopt it as a religious principle: but Canon 
Newbolt ought to remember that it enshrines a 
genuinely Catholic idea. The famous ‘‘ Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus” of S. Vincent is really 
the formula of reasonable undenominationalism. The 
style of this work suggests that the popular taste in the 
matter of pulpit eloquence is degenerating. Canon 
Newbolt evidently transfers to these pages the tropes 
and similes and other rhetorical devices which charm 
great congregations in S. Paul’s. It must be admitted. 
that he possesses an amazing fertility of imagination, a 
wealth of words, and a remarkable aptness in illustra- 
tion. The eloquence is copious and constant, and the 
‘‘ purple patches” are many: but he frequently 
falls into the pitfalls of unchastened rhetoric. Over- 
elaboration is a chronic fault which must be endured, 
but confusions of thought are a serious blot in a book 
dealing with the most important of all subjects. Thus 
the chapter on orthodoxy is vitiated by a pervading 
confusion between ‘‘ dogmatic distinctions” and 
‘spiritual phenomena.” False analogies are not in- 
frequent, and sometimes they involve grave fallacies, 
as, for instance, when the rigorous training of the 
artist is described as parallel to the rigid and minute 
orthodoxy of the true believer. Mixed metaphor is not 
unknown. We read of ‘‘the human outfit undeflected 
by error, unstirred by passion, moving in perfect 
harmony and subservient energy, and in submis- 
sion to the divine will’”—a most impossible and 
grotesque collocation of ideas. Bathos is not 
avoided—e.g. ‘‘Life is either good or bad morally ; 
you cannot talk of a fairly fresh egg’’—and this in 
immediate context with a reference to the sinlessness of 
Christ. It is hardly reverent to speak of the Holy 
Spirit as ‘‘ leaping down into the world on the day of 
Pentecost.” It borders on the ludicrous to describe 
souls as ‘‘ spinning down the abyss of sin;” and it 
baffles understanding to be warned against ‘‘ the petty 
larceny of murmuring.” We cannot reconcile the con- 
tradictory accounts of ‘“‘environment” on p. 20 and 
p- 64. These are grave faults, and taken in conjunction. 
with the intellectual inadequacy already alluded to, they 
do not give a favourable impression of ‘‘ The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology.” We hope that the 
forthcoming volumes of the series will be marked by a 
robuster logic and a more chastened style. The flowers 
of popular rhetoric are out of place in handbooks, which, 
though intended to be popular, are professedly 
academic. 


THE ORIGIN OF MYTHOLOGY. 


**Creation Myths of Primitive America in Relation to 
the Religious History and Mental Development of 
Mankind.” ByJeremiahCurtin. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1808. 

N R. CURTIN’S book is the result of a journey to 

California made with the express purpose of 
collecting the folk-tales and myths of such Indian tribes 
as still remain in the valley of the Sacramento. The 
tribes among whom he worked are the Wintus and 

Yanas, whose only experience of the influence of the 

white man seems to have been in the way of destruc- 

tion. Indeed the massacre of the inoffensive and 
industrious Yanas in 1864, as described by Mr. Curtin, 
is one of the most disgraceful episodes in the history of 
modern America. Two parties of whites suddenly fell 
upon the unsuspecting natives, and men, women and 

ildren were ruthlessly murdered. The tribe which had 
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previously numbered about three thousand individuals 
is now reduced to a small remnant. 

This remnant, however, still retains a recollection of 
the legends and folk-lore of its ancestors. When we 
read the long and elaborate stories that have been 
ae by Mr. Curtin, some of which come from the 

intus and others from the Yanas, it is difficult to 
resist the suspicion that they have been ‘‘ cooked” for 
European consumption. Mr. Curtin does not tell us 
exactly how he collected them, whether the narrators 
related them in English, or whether his knowledge of 
the Indian dialects enabled him to. dispense with the 
services of a dragoman. Nor does he say how he 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the natives to 
such an extent as to induce them to confide to him their 
sacred legends. That the stories are genuine, how- 
ever, we cannot doubt. Mr. Curtin is a scientific folk- 
lorist, and a fellow-writer with Major Powell, the able 
and accomplished head of the Smithsonian bureau of 
ethnology. The myths, moreover, bear upon them 
all the marks of genuineness, and throw light upon 
much that has hitherto been obscure in the creation- 
stories of the more civilised Mexicans. 

Mr. Curtin hasa theory, partly suggested by the folk- 
lore of the North American Indians, partly intended to 
be confirmed and illustrated by the latter. He believes 
that throughout the American continent the surviving 
myths and folk-tales of the primitive population belong 
to a single system, and that in this system we have the 
philosophy of primitive man all over the world. This 
earliest stratum of thought in which man attempted to 
explain the nature and origin of what he saw around 
him has been obscured or lost in the mythologies that 
have come down to us from the nations of the old 
world; it is only here and there that the mythologies of 


Egypt and Babylonia, of Greece and Rome, give usa 


glimpse of the beliefs upon which they rest and the con- 
ceptions from which they started. They belong toa 
secondary system of philosophic and religious thought 


in which the ideas and principles of the primal system 


survive without being understood. If we would know 


.what this primal system was like we must turn to the 


aboriginal folk-tales and myths of America. 
The theory is bold and wide-reaching, and must be 


reckoned with by future writers on religion and folk- 


lore. Man everywhere has been cast in the same 
mould ; and the conditions under which he lived in the 
earlier days of his history must have been everywhere 
much the same. The ideas of children about the world 
around them have a striking similarity whatever may be 
the race to which they belong, and the mind of the child 
reflects to a certain extent the mind of primitive man. 
The philosophy of the ‘‘ Creation Myths of Primitive 
America” rests upon certain conceptions of beliefs 
which were probably once common to mankind. One 
of these is the belief in transformation; another the 


-belief in a succession of creations, or, what is practically 


the same idea, in the destruction of a past order of 


things. 


The belief in transformation or metempsychosis is due 
to the fact that continuity of existence is dependent on 


memory. We know that we existed ten years ago 


because we remember certain incidents in our life both 
then and in the intervening time; should the record be 
destroyed or broken the inward assurance of our 
identity is destroyed or broken also. And in the case 
of the savage the breaks in the record are numerous. 
The dreams in which he fancies himself an animal or a 
ghost are as real to him as the events of his waking 
moments, and the visions produced by voluntary or 
involuntary fasting are even more real. In a state of 
exaltation the ‘‘ medicine-man” is for a time in the 
same condition as the madman who believes himself to 
be a hare or the handle of a pump, the only difference 


being that whereas when the madman becomes sane he 


ceases to believe in his transformation, the medicine- 


man when his trance is over has no doubt that he has 


been transformed. The belief in the possibility of trans- 
formation is hard to eradicate even when primitive 
barbarism has been left far behind. There are still 
plenty of people in English villages who believe that 
an old woman can take the form of a hare, and one of 
ithe most advanced and widely spread religions of the 
world is based upon the belief in the transmigration 
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of souls. Nature itself, indeed, encourages the belief. 
The caterpillar becomes first the chrysalis and then the 
butterfly, while the acorn develops into an oak. 

The belief in a succession of creations, ‘again, is sug- 
gested naturally by the experiences of daily life. The sun 
sets to rise again, the moon is eclipsed only to reappear. 
Destruction followed by.a new creation seems the law 
of life ; the seed must be buried in the ground before 
the corn can grow and ripen. The North American 
myths which tell of the maize-god, slain in order that 
he may rise again to give life to his worshippers, do 
but embody a fact. There is no need to believe that the 
story of Coxcox, the Mexican Noah, has been borrowed 
from European missionaries ; deluges were among the 
universal experiences of primitive mankind, and fitted 
in with the conceptions of a philosophy which rested, or 
seemed to rest, on the observation of nature. We meet 
with stories of a deluge all over the world, and by the 
side of them with other myths which describe the 
destruction of the human race and its subsequent 
re-creation. By the side of the Babylonian account of 
the Flood we find a legend which declares that the first 
creation was of monsters of composite shape who lived 
in the underground world of darkness and were even- 
tually exterminated in battle; in Greece the human 
race was born anew from the dragon’s teeth after the 
deluge of Deucalion; and an Egyptian myth told how 
mankind became the enemy of the Sun-god and were 
slain accordingly in countless thousands. 

There is thus a considerable element of truth in Mr. 
Curtin’s contention that in the primitive myths of un- 
tutored America we have an earlier stratum of thought 
and philosophy than can be found in the folklore and 
mythology of the Old World, and that the latter will 
consequently receive light and explanation from them. 
Conquest and migration, and above all the antiquity 
of civilisation in the Old World, have made it next to 
impossible to unravel the tangled skein of its mythology 
and get back to the ideas which lie behind it. In 
America we have a better chance. For centuries 
America remained unaffected by the changes and 
influences which moulded the human mind in Europe or 
Asia, and when at last the white man landed in it he 
made little impression, except in a material sense, upon 
the native races. Many of them still continue to resist 
his influence ; their myths and folk-tales, their beliefs 
and philosophy of life are still what they were before he 
came. Undoubtedly we have in them a deposit of a 
more primitive character than is obtainable in Europe 
or Asia. They will throw light on some of the 
questions which folklorists and anthropologists have 
been asking, and teach us what is the way in which 
primitive man observes the world about him, and what 
is the nature of the logic which he uses. That they 
will do more we may well doubt. The elaborate and 
really interesting stories which Mr. Curtin has collected 
are still far removed from the beginnings of human 
philosophy and religion. The natural enthusiasm of 
their collector makes too large a claim for them when 
he would assign to them the same place in the early 
history of human thought as that which the Hindu 
Veda was once supposed to occupy. The very fact 
that the plants and animals of the present creation are 
regarded in them as re-incarnations of the spirit-like 
inhabitants of a former world implies a reasoned 
combination of the ideas of transformation and life out 
of death. It brings us down to an age of settled life 
and organisation, when the more quick-witted members 
of the community could form as it were a class apart, 
giving expression to the philosophy and beliefs of the 
tribe and handing down the lengthy legends which 
among them took the place of books. 


MORE FROM THE FAR NORTH. 

‘* With Nansen in the North.” By Hjalmar Johansen. 
Translated by H. L. Brekstad. London: Ward 
and Lock. 1899. 

‘“‘New Climbs in Norway.” By E. C. Oppenheim. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1898. 

b her: story of the Nansen expedition would not have 

been complete if Johansen had not given to the 
world his own account of the expedition. It is true 
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that these duplicated accounts of travels are often ex- 
ceedingly tiresome. The finest enterprises may become 
a bore under the stress of damnable iteration. Othello, 
if he was a wise man, did not tell his stories twice over 
to the listening Desdemona. But in this case there is 
special reason for the second narrative. Johansen was 
the only companion of Nansen in the attempt to reach 
the North Pole after leaving the ‘‘ Fram,” and his is the 
only corroborative evidence to the narrative which 
Nansen gave the world in his great book. Norway has 
looked for this book from Johansen, and has given it a 
welcome only second to that given to Nansen’s. And 
we do not think that Messrs. Ward and Lock have over- 
rated the interest of the English public in publishing the 
excellent translation made by Mr. H. L. Brekstad, 
himself a Norwegian journalist of no small repute, 
resident in England and well acquainted with our 
language. 

Mr. Johansen is not a literary man either by training 
or profession. He is a lieutenant in the Norwegian 
army, and his share in the expedition was the result of 
the sheer spirit of adventure. He was the last volunteer 
to the expedition, and came aboard the ‘‘ Fram” just 
before it sailed with the petition that he should be allowed 
to join. Nansen consented, if he would come as a 
stoker : and it was in the stoke-hole that the young 
lieutenant spent the first few weeks of the journey, 
until the ‘‘ Fram ” became stuck in the ice, and stoking 
was no longer necessary. Then he was told off to 
scientific work and during the years on the ‘‘ Fram” 
he did so well that Nansen finally chose him to 
accompany him on the sledge expedition. Nansen 
chose well. Johansen fully justified the selection, and 
during the time that they were alone in the Arctic 
regions, whether on the ice or in the winter-hut, or in 
the kayaks on the open sea, Johansen proved a staunch 
friend and helper. He several times nursed Nansen 
through illnesses, when he was helpless from lumbago, 
and he took his full burden of toil and anxiety. 
Nansen supplied the ideas of the expedition: but he 
could not have carried them out without the help of 
Johansen. That is why his story is acceptable. 

This said, we shall do well to take it as the simple 
diary of a simple man, who stepped from the army to 
Arctic exploration, and now that the work is over has 
gone back to the army again. Johansen is not a 
scientific explorer. The idea of the expedition was not 
his, and he makes no pretence of having played more 
than a subordinate part. He does not possess Dr. 
Nansen’s really great powers of narrative, or his deep 
Northern melancholy. He is just a simple wayfarer, 
recording the events from day to day, dwelling very 
much on trivialities, but always readable and interesting 
because he is dealing with an heroic performance. 
There is, indeed, a great deal too much about bears, 
and dogs: there was, if it is not profane to say so, 
too much of that even in Nansen’s book. We do not 
always want to know the precise place in which a bear 
was hit, or the precise way in which an unfortunate dog 
was killed. From such trivialities we turn with relief to 
his description of the episodes in Nansen’s book in 
which Johansen played an important part. We all 
remember, for instance, Nansen’s account of his rescue 
of Johansen from the bear. Here is Johansen’s own 
account of the same incident :— 

‘*T leant down to: pick up the drag-rope, when I 
suddenly observed an animal just behind the kayak. I 
thought at first that it was ‘Suggen,’ but the next 
moment I discovered that it was not he, but a bear 
sitting in a crouching position ready to spring at me. 
Before I had time to get up from my stooping position, 
it was right upon me, pressing me backwards with its 
two legs down a slight incline to a fresh-water pool. 
The bear then dealt me a blow on the right cheek with 
one of its powerful fore paws, making the bones rattle 
in my head, but fortunately it did not stun me. I fell 
over on my back and there I lay between the bear’s 
legs. ‘Get the gun’I shouted to Nansen, who was 
behind me, I saw the bear’s jaws gaping just over my 
head, and the terrible teeth pone os As I fell, I had 
seized the brute’s throat with one hand, and held on to 
it for dear life. The bear was somewhat taken aback 
at this. To this slight delay I no doubt owed my life. 
I had been waiting for Nansen to shoot, and I noticed 
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that the bear was looking in his direction. Thinking 
that Nansen was taking his time, I shouted to him as 
I lay in the bear’s embrace, ‘ Look sharp, or you'll be 
too late.’” 
. No one who heard Nansen tell that story in his 
lectures will ever forget the effect it produced on his 
audiences. On the whole, then, this is a useful addi- 
tion to the Nansen literature, if it is taken at its right 
value as the simple diary of his companion in peril. 
Another book of adventure dealing with the Far 
North, though less far by many degrees than 
Johansen’s, is Mr. Oppenheim’s account of his climbs 
with a friend in the Sondmore district of Norway. 
Mr. Oppenheim and his friend took the very wise course 
of devoting themselves thoroughly to one district, and 
climbing all the mountains within reach. They were 
both expert climbers, and they ascended several virgin 
peaks. Several of their climbs seem to have been 
really full of interest. Climbing in Norway should have 
a great future. Nowhere else is such good climbing 
to be found on so low a level; while the climbs can 
often be approached by boat. The present book does 
not aim at being exhaustive, or at any high value from 
a literary or scientific standpoint. But it is a cheerful 
holiday record of plucky adventure, well worthy of 
Englishmen. 


TWO GOOD HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Raphael.” ByH.Knackfuss. Translated by Campbell 
Dodgson, M.A. With 128 illustrations. London’: 
H. Grevel. 1899. (Monographs on Artists.) 
“*Les Tiepolo.” Par Henry de Chennevitres. 75 illus- 
trations. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. (Les Artistes 
Célébres. ) 
HE former of these books is the first number trans- 
lated into English of an admirable German series 
of handbooks dealing with great artists. Among those 
that have already appeared, nearly forty in number, are 
volumes dealing with Holbein, Rubens, Menzel, Pintu- 
ricchio, and we shall look forward to seeing them made 
available for English students who are not all able to 
tackle the original language. The general editor, and 
author of the present number, is Professor Knackfuss 
of the Academy of Arts at Cassel. The features of the 
series are a well-informed summary of the facts, re- 
markable cheapness, and most valuable of all, a great 
wealth of illustrations, including drawings as well as 
pictures and giving students a review or catalogue by 
reproduction of the master’s most important work. 
The English series most nearly corresponding is that of 
the ‘‘ Portfolio” monographs, and we can best give an 
idea of the present number by comparing it with Mrs. 
Ady’s ‘‘ Raphael.” That work occupies two numbers 
of the ‘‘ Portfolio” series. The German handbook 
gives between two boards the same quantity of text and 
more than double the number of illustrations at a smaller 
price. The English work, it is true, includes séveral 
photogravures among its illustrations, but for the pur- 
poses of such a book, greater quantity of illustrations 
and greater cheapness are an advantage. In one 
rather essential point the German book is wanting ; it 
has no index. 

Professor Knackfuss is not at all original, nor even 
very sensitive. As opposed to Mrs. Ady, who follows, 
on disputed points, the lead of Morelli, he stands by 
Bode and the Germans. But his account of the Master’s 
life and work is just what is wanted as an introduction 
to more special study. It is well translated by Mr. 
Dodgson of the Print-room. We regret only the want 
of an index already noted, of a bibliography, and of a 
list of undisputed works. 

The Knackfuss series includes a number on Tiepolo, 
but that is not yet translated. English readers, who 
shun German, will find in the French book named above 
an account of the great decorator and his sons and a 
number of illustrations of their work. Of late years 
this work has received the admiration it deserves, 
Giambattista Tiepolo standing to Veronese in some- 
thing like the relation of Vandyck to Rubens, the 
elegant disciple of a robust master. M. de Chenneviéres, 
late of the Louvre Museum, sums up the result of 
recent researches on the part of various writers, of 
whom he appends a bibliography. 
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ACROSS WEST AUSTRALIAN DESERTS. 


‘‘Spinifex and Sand.” A narrative of five years’ 
pioneering and exploration in Western Australia. 
By the Hon. David W. Carnegie. London: Pearson. 


1898. 

M R. CARNEGIE is young, and the world lies before 

him. But he has already placed to his credit one 
piece of work which many men of twice his years would 
be proud to number among their achievements. His 
journey across the great desert of Western Australia 
was in every way a notable piece of pioneer exploration, 
and ‘‘ Spinifex and Sand” not only permits us to follow 
Mr. Carnegie’s caravan across the great thirst land, but 
enables us to understand why the journey was under- 
taken and how it was carried to a successful issue. In 
company with another younger son—the present Lord 
Douglas of Hawick, then Lord Percy Douglas—Mr. 
Carnegie went out in 1802 to Western Australia to 
make his fortune. Neither he nor his ‘‘ chum” appears 
to have had any remarkable success in this particular 
dirgction. They would probably have done better, from 
the financial point of view, if they had taken them- 
selves to the West End of London, and made 
occasional expeditions into the City; but we cannot 
profess to waste any sympathy on them on that account. 
Nor does Mr. Carnegie represent himself as a fit 
object for commiseration. He tells with great good 
humour of his early struggles, how in his hard-up days 
his Christmas dinner consisted of ‘‘ dried apples,” with 
the same delicacies for breakfast and tea; how he 
worked at Bayley’s famous find as a surface hand at 
43 10s. a week, and rode from Coolgardie to Perth as 
part of the Gold Escort. He made two prospecting 
journeys, the first of which Was unsuccessful, but the 
second resulted in a ‘‘ find” which enabled him to carry 
out the design that had been forming in his mind since 
he first set foot in Australia. 

Mr. Carnegie is evidently a born “‘traveller.” The 
fascination of the bush had got into his blood, and 
after a short run home he returned to Australia in the 
Spring of 1896, and began his preparations for the ex- 
ploration of the great desert which Warburton, Forrest, 
Giles, Lindsay, and others had crossed from east to 
west, or west to east, though a vast area still remained 
unvisited by any white man. This vast area—some 
150,000 square miles in extent—is described by Mr. 
Carnegie as ‘‘ bounded on the north by Warburton’s 
Great Sandy Desert, on the south by Giles’s Desert of 
Gravel (Gibson’s Desert), on the west by the strip of 
well-watered country between the coast and the high- 
land in which the rivers rise, on the east by nothing 
but the imaginary boundary line between West and 
South Australia, and beyond by the Adelaide to Port 
Darwin telegraph line.” The route he proposed to 
follow was north by. east, from Coolgardie to the settle- 
ments in the Kimberley district, some thousand miles in 
a bee-line. An insatiable curiosity to ‘‘ know what 
was there,” joined to a desire to be doing something 
useful to his fellow-men, was his chief incentive, and at 
the same time there was the hope that somewhere in 
this vast unknown there might be found auriferous 
country which might repay the expenses of its discovery 
and something more. In this last hope Mr. Carnegie 
was doomed to disappointment, but his journey 
has at least served one useful purpose; for it has 
demonstrated that the gold belt does not, as some 
sanguine persons had supposed, extend from Cool- 
gardie to Kimberley. This, however, he did not know 
when, on a July morning, with three white com- 
panions and a native “boy,” Mr. Carnegie, ‘near 
bursting from pride,” watched his string of heavily 
laden camels take the northern road to Menzies, the 
first stage in their journey. Five months later they 
arrived at Hales’ Creek, having traversed 1,413 miles, 
the last days of their journey saddened by the accidental 
death from a gunshot wound of one of the white 
members of the expedition. 

Mr. Carnegie admits that the tale he has to tell of 
those five months’ wandering in the desert is not so 
attractive in some respects as the stories which other 
explorers have brought back to civilisation. Natives 
were rarely encountered, and when they were their 
services had to be impressed as guides to the water 
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pans or soaks which contained the scanty water supply 
of this arid waste. The scenery was far from attrac- 
tive. ‘‘I can imagine anyone,” Mr. Carnegie says, 
‘fas being suddenly placed on stony ground with a 
vast plain of waving spinifex spreading before him— 
a plain relieved occasionally by the stately desert 
oak, solemn, white, and mysterious—saying, ‘Ah! 
what a charming view—how beautiful that rolling 
plain of grass! its level surface broken by that 
bold sandhill, fiery red in the blaze of sun.’ But 
when, day after day, week after week, and month after 
month must be passed always surrounded by the hateful 
plant, one’s sense of the picturesque becomes sadly 
blunted.” It is distinctly a feather in Mr. Carnegie’s 
cap that writing of a country so monotonous he has 
escaped monotony in his narrative. The book is closed 
with a strong conviction that Mr. Carnegie will yet be 
heard of in the world of travel and exploration. 


NOVELS. 


‘* Rose a Charlitte : an Acadien Romance.” By Marshall 
Saunders. London: Methuen. 1899. 


Whether the author of this idyll of Acadie be man or 
woman—a point upon which we are doubtful—it was a 
happy inspiration which sent him (or her) to the country 
of Longfellow’s Evangeline for story, characters, 
and scenery. In the district round what was once 
Grand Pré ‘‘the beautiful village and home of the 
happy ” so cruelly desolated long ago by the British, is 
now a community descended from the exiles who, after 
their wanderings, returned to their original home. It 
cherishes its old French customs, speaks an Aéadien 
French, or a childish English, as it may happen, retains 
glowing memories of its ancient oppression and sings 
of Evangeline, and yet is warmly loyal to the nation 
that oppressed its ancestors. Here Vesper Nimmo, the 
descendant of an officer who took part in the expulsion, 
meets Rose A Charlitte the Evangeline of Sleeping 
Water Bay. They love and are separated, and under 
changed conditions, and with happier result, though 
after much tribulation, the old story of Evangeline and 
Gabriel, son of Basil the blacksmith, is repeated. The 
more prosperous wooing of Agapit and Bidiane, 
amusing, yet in artistic harmony with the main love 
interest, goes on side by side with it. Itis a graceful, 
pretty, well-written story; not strong in motive, 
character, or action, and weakest in humour which 
seems essentially feminine. The literary analogy to 
Longfellow’s Evangeline is an attractive element in the 
book. Apart from the merits or demerits of the story 
the picturesque modern Acadien community is well 
worth reading about. 


‘*A Semi-Detached Marriage.” By Arabella Kenealy. 
London: Hutchinson. 1899. 


There is a certain self-conscious smartness in the 
title ‘A Semi-Detached Marriage.” But though the 
same note pervades the whole story its essential parts 
are of most sterling and excellent stuff. The hero, 
being troubled with scruples, partly unhealthy but 
mostly selfish against matrimony as an institution, 
elects to modify it by living in a separate house from 
his bride. Miss Kenealy has lately voiced views which 
he who runs may read on the subject of the New 
Woman. But she has at least shown that she can 
draw a most charming and womanly heroine on the old 
lines. Celia in her freshness and fragrance is like a 
hardy little flower. She consents to the semi-detached 
arrangement without realising its significance. But her 
slow awakening to knowledge is full of grave power. 
From this point indeed the story gains a robustness 
which goes far to give it a prominent place in the front 
rank of the present year’s novels. 


“‘ A Bride of God.” By Conrad Hawthorne Carroder. 
London: F. V. White and Co. 1899. 


When a novelist starts by taking his heroine to a 
convent where a copy of Calderon’s chaste work, 
selected for a national possession by the trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest, is hung in the ‘f Chapter Room” as 
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an example of renunciation to neophytes, the reader 
prepares himself to find.what Lord Russell of Killowen 


summed up as the Ancient Faith treated with some | 


richness of detail and fertility of imagination. Where- 
fore should he attempt to follow the Bride of God 
through three hundred and odd pages of close print, 


which we are far from recommending him to do, he | 
will not be surprised to meet with such incidents as the | 
kidnapping of an escaped nun from her husband, and , 


her reconveyance to the convent enclosed in a coffin, 


under the charge of a Jesuit, disguised as a van-_ 


driver. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


«A Guide to the Exhibition Galleries of the British Museum ' 


(Bloomsbury).” Printed by Order of the Trustees. 1899. 
This little book is a most valuable contribution to British 


Museum literature. In concise but very practical form, it con- | 


tains treasures of knowledge, which will be useful alike to | 
‘visitors and to students. After a gencral introduction giving | 


the principal data relating to the formation of the Museum, Sir | 
Edward Maunde Thompson takes us round the several rooms, | 


‘pointing out the main objects of interest in each, and heading 
and interspersing his descriptions with capital notices which 
throw most valuable light on the monuments exhibited. These 
notices are encyclopedic without being pedantic, and will be a 
-great help towards the understanding and appreciation of the 
marvels contained in the great National Collection. Of special 
interest are the notices on the Elgin marbles, on the Mausoleum 
Room, on the Egyptian and Assyrian Galleries, and on the 
Gallery of Prints and Drawings. A very much condensed but 
most complete sketch of the history of the art of printing is 
given as an introduction to the King’s Library. Nobody 
visiting the British Museum should be without this guide. 


“Dry Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice.” By F. M. 
Halford. London: Vinton. 1899. 


Mr. Halford was quite right to publish a revised edition of 
his interesting book on a most delightful and refined sport. 
This edition contains a new chapter on the sense of colour in 
trout. It is possible that Mr. Halford and others have dis- 
cussed the contention that fish are colour-blind rather more 
seriously than they need have done, considering that no 
arguments worthy the name have been produced in support 
thereof. Mr. Charles Walker, if we are not mistaken, has 
made some experiments which go to show that in the eye of a 
trout there actually does exist an organ answering to that in 
human beings believed to be a colour-sense one. It would, in 
any case, be just as easy—and indeed much easier—to advance 
arguments designed to show that trout have little or no sense 
of shade ; for sometimes they can be taken with dry olive duns 
of a great variety of shades. The illustrations of natural flies 
in the present are a distinct improvement on those in the 
earlier edition, and they are decidedly good; one sees May- 
flies, however, on various streams of a larger size than those 
represented on Plate XVI. 


“The Story of Rouen.” By Theodore Andrea Cook. _Illus- 
trated by Helen M. James and Jane E. Cook. London: 
Dent and Co, 1899. 

On the whole a well-informed survey of a city of great 
traditions, dear to the lover of the picturesque and capable of 
awakening strange and stirring reflections in the minds of 
Englishmen. The illustrations are admirable as the maps are 
useful ; but Mr. Cook’s knowledge and enthusiasm are scarcely 
equalled by his power of lucid condensation. 


“The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” English Topography. 
Part XI. Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. London: Eliot 
Stock. 1899. 

A classified collection of quotations from the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” 1731-1868, referring to the antiquities of Stafford- 
shire and Suffolk. The study of our social history as well as 
topography is splendidly served by this re-issue of Mr. Urban’s 
ever-delightful and unique correspondence. 


For This Week’s Books see page 506. 


JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 


and General Outfitters, 


251, OXFORD STREET 
(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS). 


Made 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


457, NEW BOND STREET. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance 
or a la Carte. 
Music purtnG LuNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms, 
Telephone: ‘‘ 3,686 GERRARD.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


Are the Highest Class Machines. 
Noted for Stability. 
Any make of ‘Tyres fitted to Order. 


AND FULLY PricE List ‘of these Celebrated 
Machines FREE, ON APPLICATION to the 


GENERAL ‘ROVER CYCLE CO., Leta. 


| (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
CYCLING. | METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 & 5 Hotsorn Viapuwct, E.C.; 157 New BonpSr., W ; 


19 and 20 Bau.ey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


French Coffee. 


SUPPERS. 


TOURING 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


are 


the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 


| “ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
| Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. 
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THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 

~ ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 

licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 

Bath rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 

Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 


Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. tay Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate ag ihe London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLONIES, calling at aere=. GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES. NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOM 
. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { KNDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


From LONDON to 
NORTH ICELAND and 


By their Steamships LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p.; and 
“OPHIR,” 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
For NORWAY FIORDS and ror, st (for Midnight Sun), 13 June 


For SOUTHERN NORWAY, 24 June to 8 July. 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight n and ~ 4 Pack Ice) and 
ICEL 4 July to 12 August. 

For SOUTHERN NORWAY 

¥or COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ‘3 

CA NAL, &c., 18 August tor. tembe 

cuisine, String 
” . GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 

Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue. 


For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


uly to 
ae PETE RSBURG, BALTIC 


P. & OS INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, "MARSEILLES, 

« MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN. BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

ALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA,,. _ JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA’ _and NEW ZEALA 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKFTS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. For Particulars yupely at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street. E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


*. The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 
jected to powerful hydraulic ressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—* ‘oaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, Peneficially takin 
the place, Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the n 

ener; By: without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable 
to obtain it of your tradeomen, s a. tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES 
Eprs and Co., Lrp., H pathic Ch , London, 


CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 


CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 
CEt: ULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 
Invaluable for combined with freedom 


Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of soo Country Agents, sent post free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, LTD., 14 & 15 POULTRY, E.C.; OLIVER BROS., 
33 NEW BOND STREET, W., & 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
: EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. _ Doors open 7.45. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT AGE 21. 


Invested Funds.. -. £3,220,909 
Annual Income.. oe £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. -- £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits +» £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken 
oe The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted om other leading 

mpanies. 

The payments made in settlement of Fire Claims — Four Millions. 

Damage caused by Lightning and as by Gas made good. 
. W. STEVENS 
RATLIFFE, | Fein Secretaries, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED £83,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall M S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Tae ‘£300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. 1808) LIFE, 


CAPITAL - - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE : 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE POLICIES.—Important advantages. 
1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PALL MALL 
DEPOSIT. 


FROM ONE GUINEA. BURGLAR PROOF. 
Handsomely-appointed Reading and Writing Rooms, &c. 
Full information of the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FORWARDING CO., Ltd. 
ST. ALBANS PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
ESTABLISHED (843. 


PRESIDENT - 


NEW FEATURES: 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
PAID-UP INSURANCE 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDER VALUES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect. ’— 7imes. 

‘We are glad to see that this eeeitpauny state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York. .. . In taking this —— step, the 
Mutual has done much to increase the popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee 
of really liberal surrender values removes about the only solid objection to life 
assurance that exists."—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
PD. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


FANTASTIC FABLES. By Amsrose Bierce, Author of 
“*In the Midst of Life,” &c. 16mo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“Closely modelled upon those of the venerable -Esop. It is difficult to excel in 
this form of moralising, and difficult above all to excel in two hundred successive 
examples. But Mr. Bierce’s book will more than repay the attention of readers of 
this kind of tale......... (It is) an interesting and suggestive little book.”— Scotsman. 


THE WEST INDIES. A History of the Islands of 
the West Indian Archipelago, together with an Account of their Physical 
racteristics, Natural Resources, and Present Condition. By Amos Kipper 

Fiske, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SALADIN, AND THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
JERUSALEM. By Srantry Lane-Poo.e, M.A., Professor of Arabic, 
Dublin University. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ¢s. 

“ft is well arranged, the style is clear and flowing, while the diction here and 
there rises to eloquence.”—Saturday Review. 

“*Mr, Lane-Poole has mastered the literature of the period, and has packed all 
that is essential within the compass of a modest volume.”—Standard. 

Vol. XXIV. in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series. Full prospectus on application. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. A Concise 
Account of the War in the United States of America between 1861 and 1865. 
By Joun Copman Ropes, LL.D. With Maps and Plans. 3 Vols. 8vo. cloth. 
Vol. I. 6s. Vol. If. ras. 6d. Vol. IIL. in preparation. 
“Dr. Ropes’ history promises to be a well-balanced and thoroughly trustworthy 
record of the Civil War. Itis a masterly analysis of the different campaigns, and 
is admirably written." —.Scotsman. 


ROMAN AFRICA. Archzological Walks in Algiers 
and Tunis. By Gastron Botssier, Author of ‘ Cicero and his Friends,” 
&c. Authorised English Version. With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

M. Boissier does not gives us sensations, he gives us ideas; he improves our 
knowledge and adds to the treasures of his memory what can be gained by direct 
contact with facts, even with ruins. His new volume will be found very instructive 
on the subject of the long occupation of Africa by Rome, as well as on the history of 
African Latin literature, which ends his excellent volume, and deals chiefly with the 
works of Apuleius and Petronius. 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF _ SPIRITUAL 
HEALING. By Horatio W. Dresser, Author of ‘‘The Power of Silence,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This book wil! be of interest to all who are investigating the problem of mental 
cure, or cure by suggestion. It makes a careful study of the phenomena of meta- 
s aling, and is the result of a long series of careful investigations of the 
subject. 


THE AMERICAN CRITIC. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, ART, 
AND LIFE. 


1s. per Copy. 108. 6d. per Year. 
New Catalogues, Lists, Announcements, and Prospectuses on Application. 


LONDON: 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
And NEW YORK 


MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 
UNHOLY MATRIMONY. By Jouw ue Breton. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. John le Breton’s ‘ purpose’ is to pro- 
test sone the stringency of our marriage laws.........A piece of telling and original 
wor! 

THE WORLD,.—“ That the novel is powerfully written, and that the author 
thoroughly grasps his subject, cannot be denied.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. By Wison 
Barrett and Ropert Hicnens. Bound in Art Vellum. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—*‘‘ There are few people to whom, in its present form, 
the story will not appeal. It is powerful, picturesque, dramatic. Rapid in move- 
ment, brilliant in colour, poetic in treatment, it is fascinating even in its most barbaric 
detail. Written in the flowery language of the East, the book has all the charm of 
the uncommon and the unreal, although the actual story is, unhappily, common to 
all time and all countries. What is new in this is its other-world setting......... As 
the story develops the interest is intensified. Incident follows incident with marvel- 
lous rapidity ... ‘The Daughters of Babylon’ is certainly a remarkably brilliant 
and ably written story.” 

THE LITERARY WORLD.—‘ There are charms of descriptive writing in 
the book which are lost on the stage..... ... The novel, which we cordially welcome, 
has the charm, the romance, and the mystery of the ‘ immemorial East.’” 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS. By René pe Pont-Jest. 


With Sixty-one Illustrations by Félix Régamey. 6s. 

THE TIMES of 4 April, referring to Sir Edwin Arnold’s book, ‘‘ The Queen's 
Justice,” says :—“‘It cannot compare with Mr. René de Pont-Jest’s clever tales 
--+04---Quite apart from its vivid pictures of Chinese manners (which are warmly 

i for their faithfulness in a efatory letter from General Tcheng-ki-Tong), 

The River of Pearls’ is a capital detective story, full of exciting melodramatic 
incidents ........ Though it deals with tragic incidents, the tone of the story is light 
and amusing rather than gloomy. M. Félix Régamey draws Chinese to the life, 
—— illustrations in we greatly help the reader to realise the persons and scenes 

the drama.” 


MANDERS. By E:wyn Barron. 6s. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZ: TTE.—* A study of deep human interest, in which 
pathos and humour both play their parts........The descriptions of Life in the 

uartier Latin are distinguished for their freshness and liveliness......... The story is 
ull of surprises, which cause the reader to catch his breath, and fill him with 

ight at the development of each new phase of the plot. Moreover, the book 
is exceptionally well written, and, indeed, is likely to achieve considerable 
popularity.” 


THE SECRET O* SORROW. Being the Confession of 


a Young Man. Edited by Cectt Heapiam, Au of “Seiections from the 
British Satirists,” &c. 6s. (25 April. 


A COUNTY SCANDAL. A Story of King Midas and 


a Pastoral. By F. Emmy Puitiirs, Author of ** The Education of Antonia,” 


“the Knight's Tale,” &c. 6s. {27 April. 
LIFE THE MODELLER. By C. Gascuoine Hartiey. 
6s. 1 May. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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| Murray’s Handbook : Warwickshire. Murray. 6s. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Decorative Designs (Edited by Paul N. Hasluck). Cassell. 1s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid), 
Cassell. 75. 62. 

The Life of Maximilien Robespierre (George Henry Lewes. New 
edition). Chapman and Hall. 35. 6d. 

The Life of Prince Bismarck (William Jacks). Maclehose. 

Lumsden of the Guides: a Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir 
Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I., C.B. (General Sir Peter S. 
Lumsden and George R. Elsmie). Murray. 16s. 

A British Rifle Man: the Journals, &c., of Major G. Simmons, during 
the Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo (Edited by 
Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Verner). Black. 10s. 6d. 


CLAssIcs. 

Codex Bez Cantabrigiensis Quattuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum 
continens Greece et Latine. Facsimile. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 12 guineas. 

University Tutorial Series ; Plato: Ion (Edited by J. Thompson and 
T. R. Mills). Clive. 35. 6a. 


FICTION. 

On the Edge of the Empire (Edgar Jepson and Captain Beames). 
Heinemann. 

The Game and the Candle (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Uncalled (Paul Laurence Dunbar). Service and Paton. 55. 

The Fowler (Beatrice Harraden). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Old, Old Story (Rosa N. Carey). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

The Man Between (Robert Halifax). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels: Vol. XXXVII.: The Be- 
trothed; Vol. XXXVIII.: The Talisman (Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.). Dent. 1s. 6d. net each. 

The Faith that Kills (Emeric Hulme-Beaman). Hurst and Blackett. 


Master Passions (Mrs. Darent Harrison). Unwin. 6s. 

Calumnies (E. M. Davy). C. Arthur Pearson. 6s. 

Fortune’s My Foe (J. Bloundelle Burton). C. Arthur Pearson, 

A Strange Executor (Bennett Coll). C. Arthur Pearson. 6s. 

Hands in the Darkness (Arnold Golsworthy). C. Arthur Pearson, 
35. 6d. 

Tandra (Andrew Quantock). C. Arthur Pearson. 35. 6d. 

Her Promise True (Dora Russell). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Mandate (T. Baron Russell). John Lane. 6s. 

Dean Forest Sketches (S. M. Crawley Boevey. Second series). Bure 
leigh. 6s. 

John Thaddeus Mackay (C. Williams). Burleigh. 6s. 

The Passing of Prince Rozan (John Bickerdyke). Burleigh. 6s. 

The Man and His Kingdom (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 


s. 6d. 
The brodigal’s Brother (John Mackie). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 
Anne Mauleverer (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn). Methuen. 6s. 
History. 

Les Grandes Compagnies Coloniales Anglaises du XIX Siécle (par 
Edmond Carton de Wiart). Librairie Académique Perrin et Cie. 

The Two Protectors: Oliver and Richard Cromwell (Sir Richard 
Tangye). Partridge. tos. 6d. 

Medieval Towns: the Story of Nuremberg (Cecil Headlam.  Illus- 
trations by Miss H. M. James). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Oliver Cromwell and His Times (G. Holden Pike), Unwin. 6s. 


Law. 
Local Government (W. Blake Odgers). Macmillan, 35. 6d. 


NaTuURAL HIsTORY AND Sport. 
Dry Fly de gy te Theory and Practice (F. M. Halford. Revised 
edition). Vinton. 15s. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Human Machine (J. F. Nisbet). Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Spirit of Organic Chemistry (Arthur Lachman). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 6s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Thirty-nine Articles (Rev. B. J. Kidd. Volume I. Articles I.-VIII.) 
Rivington. Is. 

A Gem of Orthodoxy (S. L. Marsden). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

TRAVEL. 

The Philippine Islands (John Foreman. Second edition, revised). 
Sampson Low. 

Holmesdale Towns (Handbook for Reigate, Redhill, &c.). London : 
Beeching’s. 


VERSE. 
The Wind among the Reeds(W. B. Yeats). Elkin Mathews. 35. 6d. 
Songs of Life and Love (Washington Van Dusen). Philadelphia ; 
Lippincott. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Composite Book Plates, 1897-8. Arnold. 6s. net. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion (Andrew Lang. Vols. I. andII. New 
edition. The Silver Library). Longman’s. 7s. 

Probable Tales (Edited by W. Stebbing). Longman’s. 45. 6d. ‘ 

Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim (Stephen Gwynn). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

(1) Egg-cookery (Mrs. II. C. Davidson. Second edition). (2) Cold 
Meat Cookery (Mrs. J. E. Davidson). (3) Cries and Call Notes 
of Wild Birds (C. A. Mitchell). London: Upcott Gill 1% 
each. 

The Royal University of Ireland: Calendar for the Year 1899. 

The Development of Thrift (Mary Willcox Brown). New Yorks 
The Macmillan Company. 35. 6d. 
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A Paladin of Philanthropy and other Papers (Austin Dobson). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 

More (Max Beerbohm). John Lane. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Art of Dining (Abraham Hayward, Q.C.). Murray. 5s. 

James Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual, 1899. Lillywhite. 1s. 

REVIEWS, MAGAZINES, &C. FOR APRIL :—Revue des Deux Mondes 
(15 Avril) ; Church Quarterly Review, 6s. ; Lean’s Royal Navy 
List; The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; English Historical Review, 
5s.; Bookbuyer; School World (April 15), 6¢.; The Studio 
(April 15), Is. ; The Ladies’ Kennel Journal (March-April), Is. ; 
Quarterly Review, 6s. ; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 35. 6d. ; 
The New England Magazine; 25c. ; Law Quarterly Review, 555 
Pall Mall Magazine (May), | Is. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Thragmorton Street, E.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 

Half Year ... 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be inteagdl and made payable to the 

Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


APRIL 13899. Price 6s. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

THE PSALMS AND THE NEW CRITICISM. 

LORD SELBORNES ‘ MEMORIALS,” Parr II. 

EDWARD THRING OF UPPINGHAM. 

HOLMES AND PARSONS’ EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 
HIGH CROSSES OF IRELAND BY MARGARET STOKES. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE. 

ROMAN SOCIETY AT THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 
THE CREEDS OF CHALCEDON. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 

3n Memoriam George Andrew Spottiswoordc. 

SHORT NOTICES. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street Square. 


No. XCV, 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NRW BOOKS. 


A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY, and 
OTHER PAPERS. By Avstin Dopson, Author of Eighteenth- 
Vignettes.” With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt 


top, 6 


AN EXILED SCOT. ‘By H. A. Brypen, Author 


of ‘“‘Gun and Camera in Southern Africa.” With a Frontispiece by J. S. 
Crompton, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly. 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Author of “ Nulma,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Brightly written and extremely interesting.” — Glasgow Herald. 


AS A MAN SOWS. By Westa.t, 
Author of “‘ With the Red Eagle.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Interesting down to the very end.” —Queen. 


STRANGE CRIMES. (True Stories.) By Wittiam 
Wesrati. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Full of the sort of interest which attaches to all bold transgression.” —Spectator. 


NELL HAFFENDEN. By Ticue Hopkins, 
With 8 Illustrations by C. GreGcory. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
** Joe Gripp himself is not unworthy of Dickens......The whole story is full of 
interest ; there is not a dull page in it.”"— Academy. 


THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA. By 


TicuHe Hopkins. Crown cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Alive with humour, go, and gaiety."—Zruth. 


MARY UNWIN. By Aran St. Ausyn, Author 
of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Alan St. Aubyn has not written a story of more delicate charm and artistic 


finish than ‘ Mary Unwin..’...... Readers cannot but be charm 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE PRESIDENT OF BORAYVIA. By 
Gerorce LamsBert. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘*Those who are fond of breathless tales of adventure ought on no account te 
miss this book.” —Bookman. 


GABRIEL CONROY. By Dass Harte. A New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
4 clever and most entertaining narrative.” —Liverpool Albion. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 


BOOES. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: an Historical, 


Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, and Commercial Sketch of the Philippine 
Archipelago. By Jonn Foreman, F.R.G.S. New Edition, re-written, with 
100 pages of additional matter, bringing the book up to date of American Occu- 
pation. With 32 full-page Illustrations. Maps and Plans. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
(Ready. 


OUR CODE OF HONOUR: a Romance 


of the Frontier War. - By Kate Horg Hunt y, Author of “* Wedlock and Her 
Skeleton Key,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


ALL THE WORLD'S FIGHTING SHIPS. 


By Frep. T. Janez. Edition for 1899. Entirely revised and with many addi- 
tions, giving portraits of every man-of-war in the world. With Letterpress in 
Four Languages. Oblong 4to. cloth gilt, 15s. [Ready. 


HOW TO GET STRONG AND HOW TO 


Stay So. By Wittiam A New and Enlarged Edition. (Dedicated 
to W. E. Gladstone.) 520 pages, cloth extra, 6s. 


This Edition contains 224 pages more than the previous Editions, and also numerous 
additional Illustrations. [Ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltp. 


Nearly Ready. 
Orders now received by all booksellers. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK;; being an attempt at an appreciation by G. F. 
Mowxsuoop, with a portrait of Mr. Kipling, and letter to the author in facsimile. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, price 5s. net. Further particulars on application. 
Orders should be given at once to secure copies of first edition. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross, 
5°7 
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AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. 


AN unusually interesting Collection now on sale at 
Messrs. SOTHERAN'S West-end House. 


Catalogue, including copious extracts, post free on application to + 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 37 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer- s, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
Vork, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented Ly their Branch House in London for Sling, on the most favourable 
terms, o.ders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


GROCERS’ COMPANY. MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HESE SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE in number, 


each of the value of £250, and open only to British subjects, have been 
instituted by the Company as an encourag t to the making of exact researches 
into the causes and preventicn of important diseases. The Company appoint 
annually. At the next election, two of the present Scholars, should they renew 
their applications, will be entitled to a preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before 3rd May by letter, addressed to the 
Crerk of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

April 1899. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten 

Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 

be awarded ; also one Scholarship of poo per annum, tenable for three years, for 

sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army 

and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. idates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. —Entrance Examination 
for SCHOLARSHIPS, June 13 and 14, 1899.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, Head Master. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
4 i SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 1, 


1899. Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
“to the collegiate regulations. The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholar- 
ships and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded oT" 
Special Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations. There is a large, thoroughly well equipped, recreation 
‘ground. For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. A Handbook forwarded on 
application. 


Books Out-of-Print procaatiy supplied. Please state wants. 
Forster's Kipling Note k, 6d. free.—HoL_tanp Company, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 


T. PAULUS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for SUMMER TERM, 1899, on 
WEDNESDAY, 10 April.—Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Durin; 
the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford an 
«Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matriculated at 
ienken University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. Tuition Fee, £21 a year. Board and Tuition, £84 a year. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital ée oe oe ++ 44,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. os ee ee ++ 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee ee ++ £860,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic ge 
Free State, Khodesia, avd East Africa. ‘Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


RREVERSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
rey thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Established 
2835. Capital £500,000. 
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Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 


The List of Applications for Shares will O on TUESDAY, the 
25th April, 1899, and will Close on or before WEDNESDAY, the 
26th April, 1899, both for London and the Country. 


SPIERS & POND, LIMITED 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts. 


Ordirary Share Capital—Issued and Paid-up, £60,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £10 each= £600,000. 
Preference Share Capital—£600,000 in 60,000 Five per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares cf £10 eazh. Also Preferential asto Capital. 


Price of Issue of Preference Shares—£11 per Share, being a Premium of £1 per 
Share, payable as under :—£1 on Application; £3 on Allotment (£1 Premium) ; 
4s on July 1st, 1899; £2 0n October znd, 1899; 43 on February ist, 1900. ‘Total, 

It. 


DIRECTORS : 
Felix William Spiers, 68 Lowndes Square, S.W., Chairman; Paul Crémieu- 
aval, J.P., 43 Hill Street, W., Vice-Chai:man ; Auguste Leon, 23 Tregunter Road, 
Itons, S.W.; James Marshall Freshwater, 122 Belgrave Road, S.W.; James 
Bailey, M.P., 1oz Eaton Square, S.W. ; Alfred R. Holland, Lancaster House, 
Porchester ‘Terrace, W. ; Frederick E. Sidney, Moreton, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
BANKERS.—The London and County Banking Co., Limited, 21 Lombard 


Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—Linklater, Addison, Brown and Jones, 2 Bond Court, Wal- 
brook, E.C. 
BROKERS.—James Mason and Son, 19 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS.-— C. F. hon Ford and Co., 71 Lombard Street, E.C, 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES.—H. Godbold, 35 New Bridge Street, Lud- 


gate, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 


The Company was incorporated in March, 1882, when it took over the business of 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond, established in 1864. 

The freehold and leasehold properties of the Company consist of the following 
well-known establishments, viz. :—The Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly; Bailey's 
Hotel, South Kensington ; the South Kensington Hotel, S.W. ; the Palace Hotel, 
Hastings ; the Victoria Hotel, Manchester ; Spiers & Pond, Central Offices, Lud- 
gate; the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, E.C.; the Auction Mart Restaurant, E.C. ; 
Winchester House Restaurant, E.C. ; the Freemasons’ Tavern, W.C. ; the Furness 
Abbey Hotel, Barrow-in-Furness ; the Southampton Hotel, Surbiton ; the Junction 
Hotel, Eastleigh, Hants; Spiers & Pond’s Stores, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, ; 
Spiers & Pond’s Stables, Blackfriars, E.C. ; Spiers & Pond’s Laundry, Battersea ; 
and pp! ary Offices and Departments, comprising extensive 
Cellars, Steam-printing Works, Bakebouses, Engineers’, Fitters’ and Carpenters’ 
Shops, Ice Wells, &c. 

In addition the Company hold Refreshment Contracts with the following Rail- 
ways, &c. :—The London & South-Western Railway ; the South-Eastern Railway ; 
the London, Chatham & Dover Railway; the North-British Railway; the Metro- 

litan Railway ; the Metropolitan & District Railway ; the Metropolitan & District 
Joins Lines ; the St. John’s Wood Railway ; the Cambrian Railway ; the Mid-Wales 

ailway ; the Cheshire Joint Lines; the Sheffield & Rail- 
way (Macclesfield Station); the Manchester, South Junction, &c., Railway ; the 
Southport & Cheshire Lines Railway; the Furness Railway; the Zoological 
Gardens, N.W.; the Royat Academy of Arts, S.W.; the London Exhibitions, 
Earl's Court, S.W.; the Gigantic Wheel & Recreation Towers Company, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. 

The Subscribed Capital is £600,000 in Ordinary Shares, and Debentures and 
Debenture Stock to the aggregate amount of £706,000 have also been subscribed. 

The Dividends on the inary Shares since the formation of the Company have 
been as follows :— 


For the Year ending 


For the year ending 


gist March, 1883... ... 8 percent, gist March, 1897... ++. 10 per cent, 
1885 ... ia ‘a 1893 ... 
1889 ... | 1897 ... 


A Reserve Fund of £70,000 and a Debenture Redemption Fund of £19,599 have 
also been created. They mainly consist of investments in first-class easily realisable 
securities. 

Some time since it was decided to considerably extend the Hotel Business of the 
Company, under the special supervision of Mr. fr R. Holland and Mr. 
Frederick E. Sidney (late Directors of the Gordon Hotels, Limited), and Contracts 
have been entered into for the acquisition of the Hotel Metropole, Blackpool (free 
hold) and the Granville Hotel, Ramsgate (freehold), and Hotels are also in course 
of erection at Buxton and Lowestoft, both freehold. Extensive additions and 
improvements are now being carried out at both Blackpool and Ramsgate, to bring 
these properties up to the most modern requirements. Negotiations are also pending 
for other properties. 

To provide the Capital Expenditure for these additions to the business and other 
improvements, the Directors have, with the sanction of the Shareholders, increased 
the Share Capital of the Company by £600,000, in 60,000 Five per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £10 each, and the Debenture Stock by £3c0,000 in £4 per cent. 
Debenture Stock “‘ D” Series. 

The Directors anticipate that the new Capital will earn considerably more than 
the dividend and interest required to be paid thereon, thus improving the prospects 
of the Ordinary Shares. 

59,964 Preference Shares are now offered for Subscription. 

bn D” Debenture Stock for £300,000 will be offered for Subscription when 

uired. 


Contracts relating to the acquisition of the above-mentioned properties and to this 
issue have been entered into as follows :— 

zand July, 1898, Sir Thomas Lucas, Bart., and Spiers & Pond, Limited; 
19th November, r608, the Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of the City of Bath and 
A'fred Robert Holland, acting for Spiers & Pond, Limited; 3rd January, 1899, 
Spiers & Pond, Limited, and Alfred Robert Holland ; 21st November, 1898, The 
Duke of Devonshire and Spiers & Pond, Limited ; 5th December, 1898, The Gran- 
ville Hotel Company, Limited, by Carl Gottlob Grunhold, Receiver and Liquidator, 
and Philip Hedderwick ; 15th December, 1899, Philip Hedderwick and John 
Holmes & Sons; 1oth March, 1899, The Granville Hotel Company, Limited, of the 
first part, Carl.Gottlob Grunhold of the second part, Frederick Day of the third part, 
Philip Hedderwick of the fourth part, and Spiers & Pond, Limited, of the fifth part ; 
13th March, 1899, Alfred Robert Holland and Spiers & Pond, Limited ; roth 
June, 1898, and 24th December, 1898, 31st January, 1899, and 14th April, 1899, 
Spiers & Pond, Limited, and Debenture Corporation, Limited ; 16th December, 
1898, The Hotel Metropole (Blackpool), Limited, by James Todd, the Liquidator, 
and Spiers & Pond, Limited ; 2 Sa 1899, The Hotel Metropole (Blackpool), 
Limited, and James Todd, the Liquidator, ond lplers & Pond, Limited. 

The above seam, with the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets of the Com- 
pany, may be inspected by Subscribers for Shares at the office of the Solicitors of the 


ompany. 

The Company has entered, and is daily entering, into numerous Contracts in the 
course of its business and in connection with the above matters, and it may be that 
Subscribers are entitled to further notice or particulars of contracts either under 
Sec. 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise, and every Subscriber will there- 
fore be deemed to have agreed with the Company, as Trustees for the Directors and 
all other persons responsible for this prospectus, to waive all right, whether under 
Section 38 or otherwise, to further notice or particulars of any Contracts or arrange- 
— which have been or may be made with reference to the general business or to 

is issue. 

Prospectuses and forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitors, and at the es of the Company, 35 New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C. 

20th April, 1899. 
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(ELANDSFONTEIN No. *) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - - £200,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate LEWIS EVANS). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN).. 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1899. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


120 STAMPS MILLED 17,004 Tons 
WORKING EXPENSES. REVENUE. 
Cost. Cost per ton. Value. Value per ton. 
To Mining ... 6s. | By Gold from Mill 
»» Hauling and Pumping 308 12 9 os. 5°627d. 6,770°03 ozs., valued £24,453 © 28s. 9°137d. 
Sorting, ‘Tramming d Crushing 566 16 os. From Tailings — 
Development... 1,083 13 0 1s. 3°295d. 3,155'95 Ozs., valued 10,906 0 128. 9°931d. 
1,464 19 11 1s. 8°677d. From Concentrates— 
ing Concentrates 223 5 8 os. 3°r52d. 1,150°00 ozs., valued 3,974 0 4s. 8*ogod. 
1,380 6 o 1s. 7°482d From Slimes— 
Mill’ Water Supply... 268 14 § os. 3°793d. 693°75 ozs., valued ... 2,537 9 2s. 11°808d. 
2,753 9 6 35. 2°863d. 
” Charges .. ove wis ooo ose 574 18 9 os. 8*r15d. 
» Slimes Treatment on 516 19 os. 7°296d. 
14,707 311 17s. 3°582d. 
Profit for Month 27,162 16 1 31s. 11°384d. 
£41,870 oo 2 "966d. £41,870 0 o 498. 2°966d.. 
The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, including Capital Expenditure. 
. 
To (as above) ... = £14,707 3 1% By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, valued £41,870 0 © 
imes Plan’ eee eee ove ove 1,445 Ir 
» Electric Plant... des 173 9 © 
», Plant, General... oe oss 190 14 10 
Rock Drill Plant ... én obs ad 120 0 0 
ram Plant poo des 138 13 10 
Water ShaftandDam 18 7 0 


19,003 10 9 


£41,870 0 0 °° 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. SLIMES PLANT. 
Bullion yield per ton... ome coe ose 3°58 dwts. 
Total footage per month ... aed 188 ,, s. d. 
TOTAL YIELD. 
_ Bullion. Fine Gold. _ Per Ton crushed, 
Ore raised from the Mine... Fine Gol 
Waste sorted out (equal to per cent.) On ozs. ozs. dwts. grains, 
Sorted t to mill =... 6,770°03 6 39°86 
602°17 17°00 
11,769°73 9,939°41 11 16°57 
Balance in bins rst March = 
JANUARY YIELD. 
MILL. Bullion. Fine Gold. Gold” be 
120 Stamps ran 27 days 6 hours crushing I is gra 
on 17,004 tons. O7s. ozs. dwts. grains. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 13,003°30 10,872°80 10°21 
Ss. s. d. 
Working cost per ton treated .., 2 6°17 3 2°27 JOHANNESBURG, 10th March, 1899. 
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ROSE DEEP, LIMITED, 


JOHANNESBURG, 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year ending 3ist December, 1898. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 


The Chairman and Directors, Rose Deep, Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—I beg to submit the following Report upon the operations of your 
Company for the year ending 31st December, 1898. a = 
The Receipts and Disbursements resulting from the operations of the year under 
review have been as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Ore.—Hoisted from Mine 289,642 tons. 


en from Surface Dumps 17,086 tons. 

.728 tons. 

Less Waste Rock sorted out .., tons. 
Total Net Ore Receipts 247,94 


247,740 tons, 


Of the Ore mined, 91,119 tons, or 3r'46 r cent., were from the North Reef, 
137,702 tons, OF 47.54 - cent., from the Midd'e Reef, and 60,821 tons, or 21’oo per 

ULLION.—The Bullion receipts aggregated 129,815,601 fine ozs., which were 
obtained from the following sources :— 


Mill.—Ore receipts 
Add difference in Mill 
Bins, Dec. 31, 1897, to 


247,740 tons, 


Dec. 31, 1898 1,000 tons. 
Total crushed ... 248,740 tone, producin 10°938 fine ozs. 
Cyanide Works.—185,211 tons Sands and Con- saat 
centrates treated ... pat 45,933°311 fine ozs. 
53,478 tons Slimes treated .., 9 »171°352 fine ozs. 


Total Gold produced ... «+: 129,815"601 fine ozs. 
The rate of yield from the Mill is thus seen to have been 6°248 dwts. ton, f 
the — and Concentrates treated 4°96 dwts. per ton, and ine the Siimes created 
2" wts. per ton. 
Pe total yield of the Ore from all sources, on the Mill tonnage basis, was 
10°43 dwts. fine go'd per ton. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


The total Expenditure for the year amounted to £341,917 1s. 6d., of which 
458,737 2s. 8d. was on Capital Account for construction work in connection with the 
erection of the second 100 Stamps, and the general equipment of the property, 
£6,459 11s. 1d. for Interest Charges, and £276,720 7s. 9d. for working account. 

The amount expended on the latter account, segregated and placed on the Mill 


tonnage basis, can be summarised as follows :— 


. Cost. Cost per ton. 
Mine Expenses ... £185,965 19 4 14 
Mill Expenses... axe 34,038 7 7 2 
Cyanide Expenses— 

Sands and Concentrates 30,261 14 5 2 5°198 

Slimes ... ote ose 9,800 9 9°456 
Expenses— 

ine oe ase 11,564 4 11°158 
Head Office 44890 3 4 4°331 

£276,720 7 9 
Total operating costs 2 2°907 


No charge was made for the Ore taken from the Surface Dumps. 


To sum up, the year’s Revenue Account stands thus :— 


Value. Value per ton. 

Vield from Mill ... 4326, 1 8 1 6 
Yield from Cyanide Works— 
Sands and Concentrates... 192,221 1 2 15 5°466 
Slimes ... 25,547 9 10 2 0°649 
Total Revenue ... £544,673 12 8 42 3 9°535 
Less Expended ... 276,720 79 1 2 2°997 
Working Profit .. =... £267,953 411 67538 
Less Interest Charges ... 6,459 11 4 
Net Profit +++ £261,493 13 10 0°306 


The year’s Underground Operations consisted in stoping on all of the six Levels, 
and development work on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Lavoe. The North Reef was 
sto} in the Central and Eastern Sections of the Mine ; the Middle Reef practi- 
cally throughout the whole extent of the working area; and the Main Reef in 
portions of the Central and Eastern Sections. In the majority of places the sand- 
stone parting between the North and Middle Reefs was not more than r or 2 feet in 
thickness, and, in consequence, both of these Reefs were carried in one working, 
making an average stoping face of about 8 feet. In a few instances, where the 
separations and grade admitted, the three Reefs were worked together, the stopin 
width in such cases averaging about 12 feet. Where the ‘Reefs were cupel 
independently, the stoping widths of each Reef ranged from 4 to 6 feet. 

The year's developing work, resulting in a total footage of 5,300 feet, disclosed an 
estimated Ore development of 315,231 tons. 

The Ore Reserves to date are estimated at 972,000 tons, or 26,000 tons in excess of 
the amount in reserve at the end of the previous year. 

In estimating the Ore development, the stoping width has been taken at 8 feet— 
the same as in the previous year—although the stoping operations thus far carried on 
indicate a width nearer ro feet throughout the present Mine opening, if, say,about one- 
half of the Main Reef is calculated as being payable, which now appears very 

obable. Taking 8 feet, therefore, as the basis for calculation, the estimate of the 
Ore reserve is a most conservative one, and so far as the present knowledge extends, 
is one that gives considerable assurance of a quality of Ore about on an average with 
the grade thus far recovered. 

No. 3 Incline was started in November, and at the close of the year was timbered 
down to a depth of 66 feet. ‘ 

_ This Incline, which is intended for the development and exploitation of that por- 
tion of the Company's mining ground lying south of the large Simmer Dyke, is 
situated 150 feet east, and 156 feet south, of No, 2 Shaft ; its size (five compartments) 
and location are such that if necessary the whole extent of the South ground can be 
worked through this one thoroughfare. ' 

The Incline will be sunk on an angle of 37 de which should bring it to the 
plane of where the 1st Level will be opened in about 600 or 700 feet. 

The Milling operations of the past year resulted in an average of 148°3 Stamps 
—s 338°3 days, the crushing duty per Stamp per 24 hours being at the rate of 

ons. 
‘a ee flowing from the Mill showed an average assay value of 5°742 dwts. 
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The Cyanide Works treated 185,211 tons of Sands ard Concentrates, being 74°45 
per cent. of the total Mill Pulp. The average theoretical and actual extractions 
obtained were 78°95 per cent. and 76'93 per cent. respectively. 

The Slimes Plant was put into operation in April, and found to give most satis- 
factory results from the beginning, the theoretical and actual extractions being 68°61 
per cent. and 63’02 per cent. respectively. 

Sorting operations continued throughout the year, resulting in 19°23 per cent. of 
the Ore entering the Sorting Station being thrown out as waste. The assay value of 
the discarded rock was 0°832 dwts. 

The value of the Ore before crushing, as determined by the Mill yield, p'us the 
assay value of the Tailings leaving the Mill, was 11°99 dwts. per ton. This value is 
checked very closely by the Feeder and Screen discharge sampling results. 

The actual extractions obtained in the diffi branches of the Ore treatment, on 
a basis of the total tons Milled, were :— 


Sands and Concentrates ... od 5, 4 


Milling operations continued during the year without interruption ; 100 Stamps 
were run until February, after which time the number was gradually increased until 
September, when the full complement of 200 Stamps were put into operation. 

‘The underground work was somewhat handicapped in the last half of the year on 
account of the shortness of the Native Labour supply, and, in consequence, it became 
necessary to resort to some extent to the Ore in the Surface Dumps accumulated 
during the development stage, in order to lessen the increased demands made upon 
the Mine. This source of supply, whilst slightly reducing the working costs, never- 
theless was detrimental! to the general results, owing to the grade being of a lower 
character than that of the current Mine output. 

As will be seen, the prospects of the Company are very promising. The large 
reserves of Ore in the Mine, together with the equipment of the property, now prac- 
tically in a state of completion, makes the position of the Company a most satisfac- 


one. 
ith the maximum scale of 


rations, therefcre, now in force, and 
increase being shown in the 


t 
t returns, there is every reason to look toa 
very prosperous future. 


closing, 1 wish to accord to the Company’s Manager, Mr. L. Pedersen, and 
his staff, full credit for the success attending the year’s operations. 
1 beg to remain, Gentlemen, very ag Be 
G,. E. WEBBER 


» 1899. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Chairman said :—In moving the adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet 
there is very little for me to to the information which they give you. The 
position of the Company is such that it requires no apologies, no explanations, 
and no attempts at making prophecies. We have done what we told you we 
should do, the results obtained fully bear out what we had promised you, and 
the state of your Mine, as described by your General Manager, being most 
promising, we anticipate no difficulty in maintaining the results which we have 
so far obtained, and even improving upon them. As it has been explained at 
the previous General Meetings, the Capital Expenditure, owing to many 
causes, has much exceeded the estimates which had been fram originally. 
We have had to. utilise a certain tion of our profits to complete our 
equipment, but during the year you have sanctioned the creation and issue of 
25,000 new Shares, which realised the sum of £152,240, This sum, together 
with a portion of the profits earned, allowed us to repay the debt that had been 
incurred, and enabled future profits to be available for distribution among Share- 
holders. Only £88,850 of the profits earned has been employed for Capital 
Expenditure, and £38,380 is carried forward in the shape of cash and cash assets, 
which will be utilised for the equipping of our New Main Incline shaft, and possibly 
for the erection of additional Stamps to our present Mill. The results of the 
past year’s operations, which must prove highly gratifying to you, have resulted in 
a net cash profit of £261,493, which have enabled us to declare a first Dividend of 
40 per cent., absorbing £170,000, the balance added to the unappropriated profits 
carried forward at the beginning of 1898 being applied as I have just explained. 
During the year, following the gradual opening up of the Mine, we kept on drop- 
ping more Stamps, until in September last the full complement of zoo were in 
operation. As an average, 148°3 Stamps were kept running during the whole 
year, crushing 248,740 tons, which yielded, from all sources, 129,815 ozs. of fine 
gold, equal to 10°43 dwts. fine gold, or 43s. 9'53d. per ton milled. Our costs, 
which have been kept very low, amounted only to 22s. 3d. per ton, in- 
cluding everything. It therefore left us a net profit of 21s. 6’5d. per ton, 
which, after deducting the Interest Charges incurred previous to the issue of the 
new Shares, was reduced to 21s. o°3d. per ton. ‘These results, as well as the 
returns furnished by every de ment, showing an extraction equal to over 87 per 
cent. of the contents of your Ore, are conclusive proof of the efficiency of the man- 
agement of your Company, and in this respect I think that the thanks of the 
Shareholders are due to Mr. Webber, your General Manager, Mr. ersen, your 
Manager at the Mine, and to the heads of all departments, for the capable manner 
in which they have directed all operations during the past year. The amount 
of tonnage opened, constituting our Ore Reserves, has been fully maintained during 
the period under review. e have to-day, roughly speaking, one million tons 
available for stoping. This is calculated on the most conservative basis, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, the amount of Ore that we 
could get out of our Mine, just as it stands to-day, is much above the quanti 
stated in the Report, which mentions only what we are absolutely certain of. 
The width of the Ore bodies in your Mine is such that it will be a question 
for your Directors to consider whether it will not be advisable to_ increase 
at some future date the capacity of the Mill. As you have been informed, 


Johannesburg, Janu General Manager 


we have started the sinking of a new Incline Shaft, which has to-day reached’ 


a depth of 130 feet, to develop and work the portion of your property situated 
to the South of the large Simmer Dyke, thus avoiding the necessity of having 
lengthy Cross-cuts at oa Level from the present Shafts. With the exception of 
the sinking of this Shaft, and of the possible addition to the Mill, for which provi- 
sion is already to a great extent made, our Capital Expenditure is practically at 
an end, and our profits available for distribution. As I have said before, I do not 
anticipate any difficulty in maintaining the present rate of monthly profits, and as a 
matter of fact, if we consider the results obtained during the first two months of this 
year you will see that we have crushed during these two months 55,100 tons, which 
yielded 10°15 dwts. fine gold, at a cost of 21s. 6°6d. per ton, leaving a profit of 
458,466, or 429,233 per month, against an average of 421,790 for last year. I 
think we can still improve upon that, and you can calculate for yourselves what 
Dividend you can expect, provided that no further taxation be placed by this State 
upon your profits. ith ‘regard to this, I must mention that the newly imposed 
taxes of 24 per cent. on the value of gold obtained from Mynpachts, and 5 per cent. 
on the profits obtained from working Mining Claims, came into force on the 
1st December, and that therefore our profits for that month are liable to it; but, as 
our Accounts were made up to the 31st December, before the publication of the met! 

to be adopted in arriving at the amount assessable, no provision has been made in 
the Accounts now submitted for the payment of the taxes on the Decemtber profits. 
With these remarks, | now move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet, and 
Working Expenditure and Revenue Account for the year ending 31st December, 
1898, be received and adopted. “ 
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The Saturday Review. 


LANCASTER GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT, submitted at the Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders held in the Board Room, Lancaster Buildings, 
Johannesburg, on Friday, the 17th March, 1899, at 12 o’clock noon : ‘ 


To THE SHAREHOLDERS.—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting their 
Report on the affairs of your Company, py von with —T and Profit and 
Loss Account, for the year ending the 31st December, 1898. 


FINANCIAL. 

The remaining 10, 050 Reserve Shares have been taken up during the year at 45s., 
amy a premium of £12,562 10s. 

On the 30th August, 1898, a Debenture Issue of £180,000 was sanctioned by the 
Shareholders in Gencral Meeting. The Debentures were issued at par, carrying 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, and are redeemable at a premium of 8 per cent. 
by ten annual drawings, the first of which drawings is to take place in January or 
February, 1902. The Debenture Holders have the right of converting the 
Debentures into Shares during 1899 at £3, during 1900 at £3 5s., and during rgor at 
43 10s. At the same meeting, authority was conferred upon the Directors to 
increase the Capital of the Company as required from £300,000 to £400,000, with 
the right of disposing of those Shares not used for the conversion of Debentures, as 
they may deem desirable. 

The receipts for the year have been as follows :— 


Rents ... 504 9 8 
From the sale of 10,050 Reserve Shares . 22,612 10 
From Debenture Issue ws $180,000 0 o 

— 177,411 5 11 


4387,976 17 9 
Cash and Gold on hand 1st January, 1899) 58,868 67 


Total Cash available for 1898 ... H329,108 11 2 


Working Costs «. $132,102 0 9 
Interest on Advances one 4,285 2 4 
Advances repaid 85,000 0 
Expended on Machine Plant, Buildings, 75,198 16 6 
on Shaft Sinking po 14,368 2 2 

Expended on Mine Development... pi pen 442,283 14 5 

Less Redemption... oe bee 24,129 5 0 
18,154 9 5 
4329,108 rr 2 

DIVIDEND. 


On the 15th December Dividend No. 1 of 10 per cent. was declared payable to 
Shareholders registered on the 31st December, 1898. 


MINE, 

For full details of last year’s operations your Far beg to refer you to the 
Report of the General Xda Captain W. H. Rhodda. Development was carried 
on vigorously, and 102,980 tons were opened up in excess of the sage milled. 

The tonnage of ore in sight on the 31st December last was as follows :— 

Botha Mine ine 167,817 tons. 


... 278,283 tons. 
The ost A wh Ore bodies Sou up continues favourable, so that it may be 
— that the 4 ton obtained during the last year will be maintaine 
he operations in = tha mine were somewhat impeded, owing to the fact that 
connection was only made between the two shafts in the month of November, thus 
improving the ventilation, which before that time had been very defective. It may 
assumed that during the coming year, on account of this and the increase in the 
stamping power, working costs as well as development costs will be diminished. 
GENERAL. 
During the Bw! your Directors considered it advisable to take steps for having 
your shares officially quoted on the Paris Bourse, and this has now been effected. 
Itis with regret that your Directors have to announce the resignation of your 
General Manager, Captain W. H. Rhodda, to whose able and resourceful conduct of 
=" the present highly satisfactory condition of affairs on your property is 
ely d 
the rst january, 1899, the management was taken over by Mr. W. Nass, 
whose past record in the direction of gold mining Companies’ operations amply justi- 
your Directors in placing every confidence in him. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1808. 
To Capital $300,000 
articles of association’ empowering ‘the directors 
"to increase the share capital by £100,000, were registered on 
ee 2oth October, 1898 ; part of these 100,000 shares (which 
, are exc for de bentures, i in terms of 
the resolutions passed at a special general meeting of share- 
holders held on 30th August, 1898. 
First M 
180,000 First Mortgage, 6 percent. .., ose oes ove e. 180,000 0 0 
Sundry Shareholders— 
For Dividend No oe eae ove 


or Stores, Wages, Kc. 16, 5 
For Machinery on Order ‘and in course of de- rie 
livery... ose one 20,345 4 5 
550,104 10 3 


£602,780 16 11 


$137,564 15 
Permanent works— 


” 2 one 9,838 18 
Botha Shaft No.1... 21,749 3 8 
» No.2... ene 21,530 12 7 
66,262 3 7 
Headgears— 
Battery Shaft No. 1 3384 8 7 
Botha Shaft No. 1 2y 8 o 
10,566 9 1 
Less Depreciation 5 percent. ... 4. ase 528 6 5 
10,038 2 8 
Less reciation 5 percent. ... 
36,214 Ir 4 
Less tion per cent. ... 10,508 
129,609 15 4 
Machinery on Order .. 7:530 10 
Plant. 9,967 17 9 
9,220 5 


Battery Plant .. £26,950 3 8 
Less Depreciation 5 ‘per cent... joo oa 1,347 10 2 
———_ £25,602 13 6 
Cyanide Plant .. 31,29r 2 4 
Less Depreciation 5 per cent. ... 1,504 Ir 
amie: 
Tailings and Slimes Dams .. 1,075 10 
Less Depreciation 15 per cent. oni eee ose 161 6 6 
0% 
Dams and Reservoirs 6,981 12 6 
Mine Development ... ats ase abs 72,204 10 
Furniture 1,078 18 4 
Less Depreciation 25 per ‘cent. ... ott oe 269 14 7 
809 3 9 
Live Stock and Vehicles... 729 10 6 
Less Depreciation .. ove 229 10 6 
500 9 
Tree Planting ... on 626 7 3 
Native Passes... ooo ove seo 122 15 9 
Stores on hand. one 5 
Investment Account—Rand “Mutual Assurance 
Co., Ltd. (£5 paid) ... ots 250 0 
Insurance Premiums (paid i in adv ance) . wae one wee ach oss 378 16 4 
Gold in Transit and on Hand .,.. ob 7,020 I0 6 
Cash Account— 
Standard Bank «0, 1,078 4 1 
On Deposit 26,500 0 oO 
In hands of London Bankers... vee - 23,531 7 2 
51,847 16 1 


£602,780 16 11 


A. BRAKHAN, Chairman. 


FRANCIS DRAKE, | Directors. 
W. DIAMOND, ¥.S.A.A.Eng., Secretary. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
gist DECEMBER, 1898. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Transport one ose 4,653 1 
Sorting and Crushing” 3,194 19 © 
Milling Expenses... 14,309 3 11 
Cyanide Works Expenses ... — ves ons 12,080 4 2 
General Chargesat Mine 1,543 16 3 
101,585 4 7 

Directors’ Fees ate we 1,500 0 
Auditors’ Fees Sins 157 10 
Head Office Expenses 985 19 11 
London Office Expenses... 390 16 
Berlin Office Expenses pen ove 156 210 
Paris Office Expenses 63 9 2 

Stationery, Printing and “Advertising — Head 
Legal Charges one whe eco 1913 3 
Fire Insurance 420 7 3 
Employees’ Accident Assurance ... ode 714 


6,387 11 2 


107,972 15 9 
Mine Development Redemption 24,129 5 0 


132,102 0 9 
Interest on Advances ee ae 4,285 2 4 


Interest on Debentures... oe 3,150 0 
7,435 2 4 


139,537 3 
Balance Carried Down, being Profit for 12 months... oo ove 48,415 18 9 


£187,953 I 10 


To Depreciation— 
Headgears—s per cent. on £10,566 98. 1d. ose £528 6 5 
Buildings—s per cent. on 438,120 11s, t1d._.... 1,906 0 7 
Machinery and Plant—7} per cent. on 


£140,118 13s. 4d. 10,508 18 o 
Crusher and Sorting Plant—7}_ per cent. on 
,967 178. od. 747 I 10 
Battery Plant—s5 per cent. on £26,950 3s. “8d. 1,347 10 2 
Cyanide Plant—s per cent. on £31,291 2s. 1,504 11 
cent. on Sx,078 18s. 4d... 269 14 7 
Live Stock and Vehicles... soe 229 10 6 
Tailings and Slimes Dams 15 “per cent. on 
1,075 10s, 1d. ... oo 6 6 
ing... eee ose ove eee 72 2 
- 417,335 10 10 
Debenture Issue Expenses ond 2,588 14 1 
Dividend Account No, 1, 10 per cent. 30,000 
49,924 4 II 
Balance owe ove 52,676 6 8 
£102,600 11 7 
REVENUE. 
By Net Proceeds— 
96,150.31 ozs. MillGold HE 36,963 2 
165733-72 ozs. Cyanide Bullion... 12 9 
Yy-products ... 3 
Transfer Fees ... oe was 119 16 o 
4187,953 1 10 
By Balance Brought down cw 448,415 18 9 
Balance from last Account .. one nak a 41,622 210 
Premium on 10,050 Reserve Shares sold 12,562 10 
£102,600 11 7 
V. D! 
FRANCIS DRA wee 
F. W. SIAMOND, Eng., Secretary. 
Examined and found correct, 


THOS. J. BALL, F.S.A.A.Eng. ‘ 
jas. FRASER, rks } Auditors. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


A FRESH DEPARTURE IN PUBLISHING. 
A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL FOR SIXPENCE. 


THE NOVELIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to make an interesting experiment. Many reprints of Popular Novels have been issued at Sixpence, but no NEW book by an Author of 
High Repute has been Ls ony? at that price. Messrs. METHUEN will shortly commence the issue of a monthly Series of New Novels, under the General Title 
of THE NOVELIST. Each Number contains a Complete Story by an Author of High Reputation, and is as long as the popular Six-shilling Novel of the 
day. PS ~ +4 are admirably printed, in good type, on good paper, and are most attractively bound in a specially made scarlet untearable paper with a uniform 
cover design in gilt 

The vine Eeenbes i is DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES, an exciting story, full of incident and interest, written by E. W. Hornung, one of the ablest of our 
younger Novelists. 

No. 20f THE NOVELIST, to be coy a et after the issue of No. 1, will be the ADVENTURES of JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNALIST, by Robert Barr, 
No. F ty be HIS ENEMY'S’ DAUGHTER, by Ernest Glanville. 

the demand i is sure to be coniderable, the public are sequenteg to send in their orders without delay. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Roserr Barr. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A vivid story, full of animation. "World. “Delightful and entertaining. "— Morning. Delightful, fresh, and original.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“ Thrilling and brilliant." —Critic. Of fascinating interest.” —Scotsman. Brilliantly breathless. ’—Star. 


THE | CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Second 
ition, Cr.8vo. 63. 


“ The story moves through an atmosphere of heroism and adventure.” —Manchester Guardian. “A very fine creation. "—Country Life. 
“* A pathetic and exciting romance."—Ziterature. ** Abounds in dramatic episodes."— Daily Chronicle 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornunc, Author of ‘ Yours Blood.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A clever, strong, and interesting volume.” — Scotsman. An audaciously entertaining volume.” —S/ecfator. 
“ Fascinating and entertaining in a supreme degree.”— Daily Mail. 
“We are fascinated by the individuality, the daring, and the wonderful coolness of Raffies, the resourceful, and follow him breathlessly in his career.” —Wordd. 


RACHEL. By Jane HeEten Finpiater, Author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* Powerful and sympathetic.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘* A not unworthy successor to ‘ The Green Graves of Balgow rie.” —Critic. 
“* The portraits of Rachel and Michael are painted with tender power, and the tragedy of their love is told with splendid reticence.” —Stav. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Finprater, Author of ‘‘ Over the Hills.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Mrs. Trevose is an exquisitely humorous character .....A most touching story.”—Sfectator. “* Miss Mary Findlater writes powerfully.”— Daily Maii. 
“* Betty is an attractive figure, painted with care. There is a good deal of clever an amusing description.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘* A powerful book, and one which cannot fail to be affecting.” —Critic. ‘A plain, simple, powerful tale of domestic heroism.”"—S¢ar. 

“ Told with great skill, and the pathos of it rings true and unforced throughout.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“ The characters are drawn with remarkable skill, every one being a living portrait.” —Pa// Mall Gazette. 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Marsnart Saunvers. Crown 8vo. 6s. A Romantic Story of Acadie. 
TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By Howarp Pease. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Carryn (lota), Author of ‘‘ The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dowson and A. Moore, Authors of ‘ A Comedy of Masks.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Séortiy. 
LONE PINE. By R. B. TownsHEND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** It is full of incident and adventure. The great fight is as thrilling a bit of fighting as we have read for many a day.” —Speaker. 

“ Marked by strength admirably restrained, and characterisation firm and true. The tale is alive with a humour that is as unpremeditated as it is uncommon. "— World. 
“* The volume is evidently the work of a clever writer and of an educated and experienced traveller.” —<A theneum. 

The author has the artist's insight and the artist's touch."—Literary World. 


** A capital story, full of freshness and vitality."—A/anchester Guardian. ** A narrative crowded with thrilling incidents.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Frercuer, Author of ‘‘ When Charles I. was King.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability.” —Scotsman. 
“* Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humour.”—Pad/ Madi Gazette. 
** An excellently well-told story, and the reader's interest is perfectly sustained to the very end.” —Punch. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s.. 


All the stories are delightful.” —Scotsman, 
“The distinction which belongs to these stories is not of plot merely. It is due in part to a merry sense of humour, and in parts to a wonderful capacity for painting 
interiors and for bringing a fully detailed picture before the eye.” —Country Life. 


: GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. By Joun Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and occupied 774 days. The book is full of adventure and incident, and contains as. 
much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the price. ‘ 
A very entertaining book of travel.” '—Spectator. lightsome and entertaining narrative ; irresistibly humorous.” —Daily Mai?. 
“* The story is told with delightful gaiety, h , and cri There has rarely appeared a more interesting tale of modern travel.’ '—Scotsman. 
** A narrative of remarkable experiences, written with great spirit and unvarying good humour.”—G/asgow Herald. 
“* A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.”— World. 
“* Of intense interest to all cyclists, but interesting for other than cycling reasons.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF “AN IMMORTAL STORY. , 


CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G.S. Rosertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illus- 
trations and a Map. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
“The noble record of a noble achievement.” —Sfectator. “ Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott, Porta: A Telegraph. 


** More thrilling, more piquant, and more human than any novel.” —Newcastle Chronicle. ingularly dehghtful.’ "—Glasgow Herald. 
Quick with heroism.” — Out look. ** A noble story, nobly told.” —Punch. “Makes one hold one’s breath.” — Times. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Ginson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. ‘e* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. ~ [Oxford Commentaries. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. 


Furnvers-Perriz, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. | Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. Milne. 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by Prof. Leon Parmentier, of Liége, and M. Bipez, of Gand. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
PSELLUS (Historia). Edited by C. Satuas. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. _ [Bysantine Texts. 


*,° A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisuer, M.A., late Assistant Master. With 


numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. ByA.E. Bows, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. Handbooks of Theology. E 
“ This book may be expected to hold its place as an authority on ‘the subject.” —Spectator. 


“Tt is an able and learned treatise, and contains a mass of information which will be most useful to scholars.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. F 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE AND BOOK GAZETTE SEN 7 TO ANY ADDRESS. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Priuted for the Proprietors by SpoTTiswoovE & Co., 5! New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. —Saturday, 22 April, 1899. 
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